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" The hands of old gaye hearts ; 
But our new heraldry is— hands not hearts." 

Shakespeare. 

" Un tel hymen est I'enfer de ce monde." 

Voltaire. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE hero's family. 

OME hundred and twenty years ago, John 
Brabazon Stone, an unscrupulous but 
eminent lawyer of the day, climbed across 
the woolsack into the peerage. The 
architect of his own fortunes, he whimsically chose 
to manufacture his own title, and elected to be called 
Lord Eareston. His days in the land were long, but 
at last his hour came. He left the House of Lords 
for a Court of Appeal, not altogether in harmony with 
his previous decisions, and was succeeded by his son, 
who, later on, for some political service to the then 
government, received advancement in rank, and 
died first Earl of Eareston. 

As is often the case with ennobled lawyers, the 
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founder of the family left behind him a very moderate 
fortune, and though his heir succeeded in endowing 
his house with an additional dignity, he presented it 
with but little additional income. It became, there- 
fore, the obvious duty of each successive Earl of 
Eareston to discover some ambitious heiress willing 
to decorously barter her money bags for a coronet. 

Fortunately for our impecunious peers, their 
countryhien and countrywomen are almost uni- 
versally born with a ^ne, religious respect for rank. 
We are a pious, we have even been called an obse- 
quious, race, and our sons, and particularly our 
daughters, are always devoutly ready to put their 
trust in the Lord. The second Earl of Eareston, 
therefore, had little difficulty in finding a lady fitted 
by nature, and her banking account, to become his 
countess. Miss Susan Anne Tuckwood, the sole 
ofiTspring of a wealthy trader, was considered by the 
Earl, who, as a mature young man of two and forty, 
had just succeeded to the title, an eminently desirable 
and proper young person for the lofty position to 
which, with the indispensable leverage of a bishop 
and a couple of minor priests, he proposed to raise 
her. 

The chosen damsel, however, was hot exactly 
desirable from an aesthetic point of view, for she was 
extremely plain ; and her propriety, though doubtless 
her morals were unexceptionable, chiefly consisted in 
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the circumstance that she was the unfettered mistress 
of three hundred thousand pounds in consols. Lord 
Eareston, as has been already remarked, was forty- 
two ; and though this is an age at which a man may 
possibly be a sincere admirer of beauty in the abstract, 
it is one at which an intending bridegroom^ unless 
years have failed to teach him prudence, is often 
glad to settle his ripe affections upon a bride whose 
personal appearance is her least recommendation. 

A lover in his ninth lustrum, if he will go a wooing, 
does well to recollect that the lamp of beauty attracts 
the dangerous butterflies of fashion, and that when 
butterflies are to the fore, a middle-aged moth, though 
HominaUy possessed of a prior claim, is frequently at 
a liberal discount. Such, at any rate, was the opinion 
of Lord Bareston, and besides, as he said to him- 
self, '^ beauty is a mere matter of epidermis, and 
Susan Anne's consols are truly consoling." 

Miss Tuckwood, as a spinster, was a young woman 
of retiring habits and a singularly unspeculative 
mmd. These qualities remained the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Countess of Bareston, and 
happily prevented her ladyship fix)m discovering that 
her husband had married her solely for her fortune, 
and that, though her prcqperty was very dear to him, 
he held her person and her mind, which, in truth, were 
not of a costly descripti<m, extremely cheap. Lord 
Bareston was a mean man, and possessed little 
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feeling; but he had tolerable abilities, and an in- 
tolerable self-conceit ; and it chafed his amour propre 
to think that not only was his wife a fool, but that 
she was too foolish to conceal her folly, and that it 
was bruited in the streets and published from the 
housetops that the Countess of Bareston, his Countess 
of Sareston, was a brainless nonentity. 

Moreover, as years rolled on, Lady Bareston gave 
her husband still more serious ground of offence. 
She presented him with three daughters, but after 
seven years of marriage the much^esired son and 
heir was still vainly expected. 

" Gk)od (Jod, Susan !" the Earl would say ; he con- 
sidered Susan an excessively plebeian appellation, and 
as he naturally concluded the whole world must 
share his opinion, he never used the name except as 
a gentlemanly and handy weapon with which to 
wound its meek but disappointing possessor ; '' what 
under heaven is the xuse of all these girls ? don't you 
know that unless I have a son my title becomes ex- 
tinct ? think of that, madam, the Bareston title 
becomes extinct, strangled by the infernal obstinacy 
of a Tuckwood V 

Bepartee was not Lady Bareston's gift, indeed, 
poor thing, nothing seemed her gift but the vain 
production of daughters, and she never answered these 
delicate reproaches. But she, too, in a humbler spirit 
and with a less selfish motive, yearned for a boy ; 
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and though her scientific knowledge was extremely 
limited, she would whisper to herself that she was 
quite sure " Tuckwood obstinacy " had nothing to do 
with it. 

Now and again, however, the absence of an heir 
had one compensating effect upon the behaviour of 
the Earl to Lady Bareston. As a rule he was serenely 
indifferent to her tastes, occupations, and desires ; but, 
from time to time, when informed that there was a 
prospect of an addition to his house, he became 
ludicrously full of microscopic attentions. His un- 
obtrusive wife's mild wiU then became law, her 
desires were to be thwarted in nothing, the gratifica- 
tion of her lightest fancies became the paramoimt 
object of the moment. Every noise became the sub- 
ject of a deep but repressed anathema, every voice 
was hushed to a whisper, every bell was muflled, 
every precaution that human fussiness could invent 
was taken to prevent and forestall any annoyance to or 
disturbance of the Countess ; in short, the importance, 
the conscious dignity of the situation, all seemed to 
have fallen upon the husband's shoulders, while the 
wife was content to lose herself in the background, 
and modestly play a minor air upon a second fiddle. 

Probably the Earl never analysed his feelings at 
these anxious periods. If he had he would perhaps 
have been surprised to find the curious train of rea- 
soning that filled his soul. For in truth the motive. 
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that prompted his sudden ooiintermarehes of prooeduze 
was an unacknowledged conviction that it would be 
possible by a temporary display of kindness to his wife 
to induce Providence to tamper with the course of 
nature and bestow on him, per fas et Tiefas, the gift 
of a son. 

This conviction was, no doubt, from one point of 
view, illogical ; but then, of eourse, the aristocracy 
have their privileges, and an Earl, particularly an 
Earl of Bareston, must always have a certain in* 
fluence, even in the highest quarters. 

Lady Bareston, poor woman, accepted her husband's 
recurring devotion with a grateful heart 5 her mind, 
innocent of anything below the surface, never cross- 
examined facts, she accepted them for what they 
were, and never inquired why they were. "When, 
one after another, her daughters were l)om, and her 
husband successively relapsed into his usual indif- 
ference, she apparently perceived nothing singular in 
his change of behaviour; or if she did silently 
lament it, she ascribed the return of the old neglect 
to his lordship's disappointment at the still delayed 
coming of an heir. Heaven, she- thought would by- 
and-by send her a boy, when the amiable interludes 
of its father would lose their intermittent character, 
and happily become chronic. Even now she had her 
daughters to console her, and on the whole she 
devoutly decided that she had much to be grateful for. 
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While Lady Barestoa was whiliag away the tedium 
of her neglected existence by thanking Heaven for 
small mercies, a fourth little girl was born to her, per- 
haps, in return for her rather unnecessary gratitude. 
The appearance of this fourth daughter filled to the 
brim the cup of Lord Bareston's disappointment. 
He retired to Stone Park, his country seat in Marl* 
shire, a sufficiently imposing mansion, with, however, 
comparatively little land attached to it, to nurse his 
wrath and to hate and neglect the mother of his 
children. Lady Bareston bore the dislike and the 
neglect with her accustomed meekness, and in her 
heart even found excuses for them. She herself 
sorely lamented her unbroken series of daughters, 
and if a mere Tuckwood bosom could rebel against 
an heirless fate, what, she thought, what must be the 
ravages it caused within the noble breast of a 
Bareston ! 

The noble breast in question was in truth full of 
rancour against both earth and heaven. A Tory of 
Tories, Lord Bareston began to be of opinion that 
the Omega of all things must be approaching, since 
heaven had failed to provide for the continuance of 
such an important Conservative landmark as the 
Bareston family. In former days he had summed 
up the whole shibboleth of his political creed in the 
cabalistic words *' Church and State," but now he 
began to look coldly on a church that appeared in- 
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capable of forwarding his important prayers, or of 
helping at a critical pinch such a pillar of the state 
as himself. 

Always a grasping and an illiberal, but hitherto 
rather a superstitious nature, his one generous excep- 
tion had in old days been extended to everjrthing 
connected with religious subscriptions and priest-pro- 
tected charities. He had always screwed his house- 
hold expenses down to the last penny, restricted his 
expenditure as much as possible, to items that bore 
upon outward show, and insisted on his wife econo- 
mising even her modest pin-money, with the busi- 
ness-like purpose of confiscating her little savings to 
his own purse; but to suppliants who wore white 
neckcloths and clothed their petitions in biblical 
phraseology he had never turned a deaf ear. 

He did not, perhaps, give largely, but he always 
gave something. His neighbour, the Bishop of Marl, 
could always rely upon him in the good cause to the 
exteiit of twenty pounds or so ; the Rector might 
generally reckon upon a five pound note ; and even 
the insignificant Curate in the village hard by, if he 
asked with sufficient sycophancy, could usually draw 
his lordship for a guinea. 

Some short time before the birth of his last little 
girl, in a moment of delirious extravagance caused by 
his then confident hopes of an heir — he had thought 
the long spell must break at last — Lord Bareston had 
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promised the Eector of his paxish the extraordinary 
sum of five hundred pounds towards the building of 
a new church, with the proviso, for the Earl was 
always cautious, that the money was not to be paid 
until the building was complete. This, at least, was 
how the Sector understood the arrangement, but the 
treaty contained a secret clause only registered in 
Lord Bareston's own breast. This clause was vaguely 
to the effect that the payment was somehow or other 
to entirely depend upon the birth of the expected son. 
The Earl did not, perhaps, shape his thoughts in 
exactly these words ; but he certainly considered that 
one good turn deserved another, and that if he was 
willing to furnish heaven with a house of worship, 
die least heaven could do in return would be to pro- 
vide his house with an heir. 

The birth of his fourth daughter, however, consider- 
ably modified his ecclesiastical ardour. He began to 
despair of ever welcoming a son; and to make up his 
mind that unless his wife were summoned to a better 
world, where nobody expects sons and where there- 
fore Lady Eareston would be better appreciated, and 
himself thus enabled to select a less obstinate 
partner, the eminent house of Bareston was doomed 
to expire with its present representative. If the 
Bareston family were indeed about to become ex- 
tinct, the beginmng of the end was clearly at 
hand; and in the general crash a church more 
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or less could not be of the slightest couse- 
quenc& 

As therefore in his daily rides he observed the 
building he had so lai^ly promised to subscribe to 
gradually ttoding to completion, the remembrance of 
what now seemed to him his ridiculously lavish 
undertaking caused him much annoyance. He grew 
to look upon the too quickly progressing church 
much as an embarrassed spendthrift regards a pro- 
missory note that is rapidly becoming due; and 
when at last he observed them fitting the weather- 
cock to the top of the steeple, he felt that the three 
days' grace were all that was now left to him, and 
that he must hasten to harden his heart, and repudiate 
the sacred bill. Heaven had not kept its share of the 
contract, why should he be more punctilious ? 

He sat down and wrote the Eector a letter, in 
which, after much circumlocution, he expressed hi» 
conviction that the Ghurch of England was scarcely 
what it had been ; that its old and beneficent con- 
servative qualities seemed to have sadly degenerated ; 
that it apparently showed itself every day more 
and more incapable of furthering proper objects in a 
proper manner (the proper object was of course the 
birth of an heir to the writer's title) ; that in the 
present altered state of things he did not feel justi- 
fied in assisting to pecuniarily endow that which 
his reason and his conscience disapproved ; and that. 
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in short, the Bector must consider his offer of five 
hundred pounds very distantly postponed, if not 
altogether cancelled. 

This epistle burst like a small shell in the com- 
placent bosom of the Bectory. The outraged Bector 
mounted his horse and rode off to inform the Bishop 
of the sudden sin of this new Antichrist ; and the 
Bector's wife, whose tongue had acquired aU the 
vinegar of the clerical mind without the qualifying 
oil of the clerical manner, ordered her pony chaise, and 
before the sun set upon her wrath, accomplished the 
painful yet delicious task of imparting in strict con- 
fidence to thirteen intimate female friends, '' The last 
shabby wriggle of the noble snake in the grass at 
Stone Park." 

The seed, of course, fell upon good ground. Each 
of the thirteen hastened to confidingly reveal the 
secret to thirteen others, and in four and twenty hours 
everybody had heard the scandal 

For the next fortnight Lord Bareston's penurious 
heresy formed the principal condiment at the break- 
fasts, luncheons, and dinners of aU that part of Marl- 
shire. 

His enemies declared that in his old age — ^he was 
only fifty-one — ^he was turning Atheist ; the Bishop 
gave a dinner party to the magnates of the county 
without sending Lord and Lady Bareston an invita- 
tion ; and the Bector delivered himself of two rousing 
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sermons, the first at morning service, in which he 
darkly spoke of " titled sons of Belial," and myste- 
riously likened some unnamed Pharisee to the unjust 
steward; and the second in the evening, after the 
reverend gentleman's dinner, in which, thoroughly 
warming to his. work, he ingeniously led his congre- 
gation to the plain inference that noblemen who 
refused to subscribe to their parish churches were 
prefigured in the swine possessed of devils who ran 
down a steep place and fell into the sea. 

There happened to be on the Eareston property a 
considerable piece of artificial water bounded on one 
side by a high and precipitously sloping bank, to 
stroll round which was a favourite exercise with the 
Earl. 

So impressed were some of the hearers of the even- 
ing homily with the prophetic nature of their pastor's 
eloquence, that one of them, a small tenant of Lord 
Eareston, who had long been at feud with his land- 
lord and who lived within sight of the lake, was 
accustomed for some weeks afterwards, whenever his 
Lordship was taking his usual saunter, to summon his 
wife into the porch that she might enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing the " Ould pig with Billshebob in his belly 
toomble hisself into the warter." 
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THE HEIR IS BORN. 




HE deplorable catastrophe looked forward 
to by the ill-disposed tenant fortunately 
never happened, and the evil spirit in 
Lord Sareston's breast, was exorcised in a 
less unpleasant manner. His Countess presently 
announced to him that she was once more about to 
dutifully attempt to carry out his wishes. Frequent 
disappointment, however, had deprived the Earl of all 
confidence in the future ; he bestowed upon his wife 
none of his usual fassy attentions, and, without ex- 
pressing or feeling the slightest hope, sullenly awaited 
the event. 

One thing he was quite determined upon. Hitherto 
his children had all been bom in London, under the 
auspices of a fashionable medical man whose minis- 
trations were supposed to cast that halo over the 
beginning of existence which is so necessaiy to dis- 
tinguish new-bom infants in high circles from new- 
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Tjom babies in common ones. There were few rail- 
ways in those days, and the expenses of the trip to 
town and of the fashionable doctor's services of course 
seemed considerable to so saving a mind as Lord 
Earcston's. These expenses had, indeed, been man- 
fully encountered at the births of all his existing 
children; but the sacrifice had always been made 
with the idea that it was being undertaken for an 
heir, and when this turned out a mistake, the sacrifice 
had invariably been regretted. 

At the present pass, thought the thrifty Earl, it 
was a moral certainty that a girl could be the only 
surprise fate had in store for him ; to superintend the 
coming of a mere female infant, the ordinary country 
practitioner was all that was required ; and, above all, 
his employment would save what seemed a large sum 
of money to his employer. He decided, therefore 
that Lady Bareston should remain in Marlshire ; and 
determined with a grim chuckle, that a fifth daughter 
should cost him as little as possible. 

Lady Bareston accepted the decree with pleased 
resignation. In truth, she much preferred Doctor 
Tupper, the Marlshire practitioner, a motherly kind 
of old man with a cheerful mind and an easy disposir 
tion, whose guiding principle was to let his patients 
prescribe their own regimen, to Sir Gregory Grime, 
the great London light; a gentleman still compara- 
tivsly young, but with a dry, stem manner, whose 
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barshness and rudeness had first forced him into notice, 
and who had shrewdly cultivated these natural advan- 
tages tiU his name and fame had become an unwritten 
part of every fashionable marriage contract 

The day Lady Eareston was taken ill, her husband 
was sitting alone in his library, doggedly looking 
forward to the worst, and meditating on the unseemly 
waywardness of Providence ; when the door opened, 
and Doictor Tupper quickly entered. 

Lord Eareston observed him, but feeling confident 
that he knew too well what the doctor came to say, 
•did not even rise from his chair ; he merely turned 
his head, and gloomily looked at the intruder. 

" My lord," began the doctor, with some hesitation 
of manner, " I am sorry to have to tell you ^" 

" I knew it, Tupper, I knew it !" irritably inter- 
rupted the Earl ; " Heaven has forgotten me." 

" To tell you," the other went on, not heeding the 
interruption, " that though all is over, her ladyship 
is in a very prostrate condition ; in fact, it is my duty 
to say that her state is an extremely critical one." 

A quick flush of relief rushed across Lord Eareston's 
morose countenance. He took it for granted that he 
was the father of an additional girl, and a sudden feel- 
ingof exultation leapt into hismind at the thought that 
Providence was perhaps about to afford him a chance 
of obtaining an heir by making a second marriage 
possible. Decorously commanding himself, however. 
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he leant back in his chair with a sigh, that was 
meant to express anxiety, but that closely resembled 
one of satisfaction, and observed with proper 
solemnity : 

"Poor woman, I am deeply pained to hear it. 
Do you apprehend any immediate danger T 

" If Lady Bareston rallies in the next half hour all 
may yet be well ; but if not, I am afraid, my lord, 
that no human power can save her." 

" Dear me, dear me !" said the Earl, setting himself 
still more comfortably in his easy chair, while a re- 
signed melancholy quivered in his admirably attuned 
voice, " would it not be better to have some assistance, 
a London opinion, now V 

This offer was probably made out of regard to ap- 
pearances ; in his heart of hearts Lord Bareston had 
certainly no desire to go to the expense of bringing 
down a fashionable town doctor. 

" The best opinion in the world would come too 
late, my lord ; no London physician could reach here 
till nearly midnight, and in less than one hour Lady 
Eareston's fate will be decided." 

As he heard the doctor's fiat Lord Bareston could 
not repress the reflection that his determination to 
remain at Stone Park had perhaps been a truly pro- 
vidential one. If they had been in town and Sir 
Gregory Grime had been attending his wife, she might 
have survived to bear him, painful thought! stil 
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further daughters ; for Sir Gregory was believed to be 
capable, when the rank of the sufferer allowed him to 
reallj bend bis gigantic powers to the task, of picking 
a patient out of the very jaws of death ; while Doctor 
Tupper, poor Doctor Tupper — ^weU, thought the Earl, 
Tupper was decidedly unequal to these dashing ex- 
peditions across the threshold of the next world. The 
about-to-be bereaved husband, however, resolutely 
stopped this train of thought, and, with an assumed 
f unereality of tone that would have done credit to a 
professional mute, inquired : 

"And the Child, is it too in danger V* 

** Not at all," replied the other ; '' I have never seen 
a finer or a healthier infant than her ladyship's little 
boy." 

The scanty blood that usually mantled in Lord 
Bareston's pale and discontented countenance rushed 
back from the surface, disappearing probably with the 
naive intention of attempting to discover its noble 
owner's heart. His face turned a dull yellow, and 
he confusedly put up a hand to wipe away the^^ 
clammy sweat that in a moment had sprung up upon 
his forehead. 

^ Boy !" he gasped. 

"Yes, my lord; I thought I told you; Lady 
]Rareston has presented your lordship with a splendid 
son and heir" 

As the doctor uttered these words with a precise 

2 
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cleaxness, for he was a little shocked that at such a 
moment his noble patron thought more of the child 
than of its mother, the Earl's blood, foiled in ita 
vain attempts to discover a natural centre, swept 
back again to the rills and rivulets that meandered 
close beneath the dumbfounded but delighted father's 
visage* Lord Eareston's self-possession returned, and 
he sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

"Great God, sir! why didn't you tell me so at 
once ? Take me to my boy directly — I mean take me 
to my wife." 

As the new possessor of a son stalked hurriedly 
upstairs after the doctor, a great change came over 
his feelings towards heaven and earth, and particu-- 
lary towards his wife. He did not regret that, lyaioa 
thisocioaidon, he had shown her none of the attentions 
he had formerly been wont to lavish upon her; for 
Lord Bareston, being firmly of opinion that his 
conduct was always immaculate, was naturally com- 
pletely didteied fix)m ever feeling any tinge of 
remorse. But Lady Bareston had suddenly acquired 
in his eyes a fresh importance, a new sanctity. He 
felt that her Tuckwood origin was, so to speak, swept 
away and obliterated by the stupendous event that 
had just occurred ; and that the woman who had 
given birth to a present viscount and future earl had 
by that act at last actually raised herself to his own 
rank. Hitherto, he had looked upon her merely as 
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liOrd Eareston's wife, a necessary but inferior ap- 
pendage to his own state ; now she seemed to him to 
have suddenly become, in the full sense of the words, 
Countess of Eareston. If the infant heir he was 
about to behold would be his idol, its mother was at 
any rate the shrine ; and the shrine of such a magni- 
ficent idol as the future Earl of Eareston must 
unquestionably be treated with every respect. 

When, formerly. Lord Eareston, during the periods 
of his expectation, had surrounded his wife with 
every care and precaution, he had unconsciously 
acknowledged to himself thd,t the desired heir once 
bom, the mother would thenceforward lose all interest 
in his eyes ; and it is probable that in the lapse of 
time he would again have recurred to this feelmg. 
The surprise, however, the suddenness of his. good 
fortune, temporarily effaced this conviction, and for 
the moment he persuaded himself that he honestly 
thought the fate of Lady Eaveston — a fate about 
which he had but just shown himself callously 
indifferent — of supreme importance. Five minute^ 
ago he had simply regarded her as the perverse female 
parent of a useless female infant, now she would take 
her place in the family tree as an ancestress of tbe 
house of Eareston. 

In this amiable frame of mind Lord Eareston 
entered his wife'& apartment. The poor mother was 
Ijring paler than the sheets that swathed her, still as 

2—2 
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a corpse, and with her eyes closed ; but as her husband 
approached the bed her eyelids partly lifted, and a 
faint tremor about the mouth, intended for a smile, 
showed that she recognised him. He was about to 
speak, but Doctor Tupper, putting his finger to his 
lips, touched his arm and silently led him into the 
next room. 

As Lord Bareston crossed the threshold and 
actually beheld his newborn son reposing in the 
nurse's lap, he felt that he had indeed conquered 
fate. The exultant father drew near and gazed with 
pompous awe upon the tiny messenger that had 
brought such tidings of peace and hope to his cold, 
disappointed heart. His nascent anxiety for his wife 
disappeared, overwhehned in the great rush of his 
satisfaction. Heaven, then, he thought, was not after 
all so improperly democratic as he had bitterly deemed 
it ; it was still willing, in the touching words of the 
noble Tory poet, to 

'^ Leave us, leave us still our old nobiHty ;" 

for there on the lap of that respectable female — Chappy 
lap to bear such a portentous burden ! — gasped and 
gurgled the long-demanded son, the eagerly-desired 
heir that had come in the nick of time to be the 
comfort of his maturity, the prop of his old age, and 
•the inheritor of his rank and name. 

A feeling arose in his lordship's breast that he had 
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long been a stranger to. He felt a distinct heaving 
in the region usually devoted to the heart, his throat 
began to swell, his eyes grew dim, and an unwonted 
tear rolled slowly down his nose, a high-bridged 
Boman feature quite unaccustomed to this kind of 
irrigation. The Earl of Eareston, forgetting the 
presence of Doctor Tupper, of the respectable nurse, 
and of a younger assistant, dropped stiffly upon his 
knees beside his child, and silently addressed a sincere 
thanksgiving to the Heaven he had misjudged. As 
he knelt, there flashed across his mind the remem^ 
brance of the unpaid subscription to the church, and 
with unwonted quickness of generosity, he then and 
there determined that, before he was a day older, he 
would send a cheque to the Eector for the long since 
promised amount. 

As Lord Eareston rose to his feet. Doctor Tupper, 
who had left him to his prayers and returned to his. 
patient, reappeared in the doorway between the two 
rooms and beckoned to him, 

"My lord," he whispered, "my dear lord," his 
genuine sorrow made the respectful general practi- 
tioner more familiar than was his wont, " all hope 
is over; your poor wife is sinking fast. She knows 
that her child is a son, and she has just uttered your 
name. Nothing can hurt the poor thing now; come 
and speak to her." 

As Lord Eareston heard these ominous words it 
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occurred to him, for the first time ia his life, that he 
had not always been very considerate to his wife. 
His conscience did not go any further than this ; it 
did not remind him, as it justly might have done, of 
his mercenary suit, of his long egotism and neglect, 
of his cold, hard indifference ; but the conviction that 
suddenly sprang up in his mind that he had perhaps 
been guilty of want of consideration was enough in 
his present softened state to cause him a faint regret, 
a dim feeling that a little pressure might almost have 
developed into the pale shadow of a respectable 
remorse. He was not exactly anxious. His anxiety 
was now, and would ever be for the future, solely 
centred in the infant he had just seen ; but he un« 
easily felt that his wife had undoubtedly at last 
done her best for him ; that he would gladly give a 
great deal — say another five hundred pounds to the 
Sector's church — to save her life, and he generously 
wished that he had gone to the expense of Sir 
Gregory. 

But regrets were vain. That they were all too 
late he plainly saw as he stepped up to the bedside 
and took his wife's hand. The hand.wa^ cold, and 
did not appear aware of his pressure; the pupils of 
the eyes were growing fixed and clouded; and a 
vague, undefined shadow like a faint, grey veil was 
creeping up the fading face. 

'' Anne," said the Earl, he had always disliked her 
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other name, "my dear Anne, don't you know 
me r 

* A slight wave of sensation seemed to pass across 
Lady Bareston's countenance, but she made no other 
sign, and did not appear to know that she was being 
spoken to. 

Doctor Tupper was standing at the opposite side of 
the bed with his fingers fixed upon his patient's 
wrist. 

"A Uttle louder, my lord," he whispered; *'her 
senses are faint, she does not hear you/' 

Lord Eareston leant over the pillow and repeated 
with slow distinctness : 

" My dear Anne, I am here by your side ; speak 
to me." 

His wife's lips quivered, a little light came back to 
the dim pupils, and the encroaching shadow, now half 
way up the face, seemed for a moment to stand still 
and to assume about its upper edge a sharper outline. 

The doctor, still keeping his finger upon Lady 
Eareston's pulse, leant anxiously forward, while Lord 
Bareston bent lower still in his desire to catch a 
possible answer. 

As they listened the quivering lips parted, and a 
faint, struggUng voice broke the anxious silence. 

" John," it said. 

Lord Bareston started. TMs was the first time in 
all their married life his wife had ventured to call him' 
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by his Christian name, and her doing so now, low as- 
was her whisper, bore home to him as with a trumpet- 
tongue that the meek whisperer well knew she had no* 
longer an3rthing to hope or to fear in this world. 

"John," said the tremulous voice, "the boy . . ♦ ^ 
are you satisfied ?" 

As Lord Bareston's thoughts were thus brought 
back to his son, aU his pride at the momentous event 
and some of his pomposity, returned to him. 

"You have nobly done ypur duty, Anne,*' he 
grandiloquently replied, " most nobly ; I am deeply 
grateful to you." 

So little accustomed was poor Lady Bareston to* 
praise from her husband, that his words, even at this- 
supreme moment, seemed to rouse her ; and an unmis- 
takable look of pleasure flickered up in her dull and 
vacant eyes. 

Lord Kareston observed it, and went on: "But 
now, Anne, you must not talk any more, you must 
keep quiet and make haste to get welL" 

The feeble flicker in his wife's eyes waned and 
languished, the sharp edge of the shadow grew 
blurred, and the shadow itself began, again to creep- 
upwards, 

" I , • . , am . <» . . dying," she murmured, still 
lower, still more faintly than before ; " pronpise . . . .- 
be good , , . , to my . , ," and the speaker 
stopped to struggle for breath. 
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** Promise to be good toonrson ?" said her husband 
quickly ; " I do promise ; he sh all be my first duty,, 
all my care shall be for him." 

But his wife's thoughts were not with her last 
bom. Her fading mind was still acute enough to 
tell her that the coveted heir, his father's desu*e,. 
hope, and pride, would never want for care or tender-' 
ness. She was thinking of her other children, of the 
helpless little girls to whom their father had always 
shown so much indifference, and she collected her 
strength for a last effort. 

" Iknow . , . , yoTj will take care .... your son ; 

but my daughters .... promise .... be good to 

my daughters." 

Lord Bareston — his heart was for the moment 
softened — stooped till his lips touched her cold cheek. 

" I promise it," he answered ; " before Heaven, I 
promise it." 

The dying woman seemed to hear him, for the lis-^ 
tening, yearning expression that had stamped itself 
upon her face broke up and passed away. As it 
passed, the climbing shadow spread like a quickly 
opening fan over the forehead, the glimmer in the 
pupils went out like the last spark of a candle, and a 
fixed look of peace and rest settled down upon the 
ashen features. 

Before nighty one half of Marlshire was telling the 
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other half that an heir had at last been born to the 
house of Bareston, that her ladyship was dead, and 
that his lordship had given, not five hundred, but a 
thousand pounds, to the Bector's church* 

Some thought this extraordinary munificence a 
douceur offered to Heaven for the arrival of a living 
heir, others that it' looked suspiciously like hush- 
money for the long neglect of a dead wife. 




CHAPTER III. 

LORD RARESTON'S DAUGHTERS. 

IME rolled on. Lord Eaxeston forgot all 
about his dead wife, paid little attention 
to his daughters, and centred all his hopes 
npon his son. 
Lady Susan, Lady Anne, Lady Gwendoline, and 
Lady Clementina Stone had governesses of course, and 
were no doubt brought up in a decorous and proper 
manner; but they had no mother, their father almost 
ignored them, and their girlhood was not particularly 
bright, their young womanhood painfully dull. Lord 
£areston, who grew more saving than ever as years 
•came upon him, never thought it necessary to 
take them up to town for the season. Marlshire 
was a stagnant county ; the girls, every one of 
them, were very plain, they were dowerless (aU 
their mother's fortune had at her death gone un- 
reservedly to the Earl, and he was hoarding it up 
for his successor), and they saw very few men of 
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their own station in life. The result was that when 
Lady Susan, the eldest, was thirty-five, and Lady 
Clementina, the youngest, nearly twenty-seven, only 
one of them, Anne, was married, the other three 
bidding fair to settle down into old maidism. 

Lady Anne, who had a serious mind and a per- 
sistent, determined disposition, had from her early 
youth shown a gx.at leaning to district visiting, 
Sunday-schojol teaching, Bible reading, flannel dis- 
tributing, and the other pursuits which are peculiar 
to young ladies of a certain turn of mind in rural 
localities. She was the plainest of the whole four, 
and Lady Susan, whose nature was sarcastic, was in 
the habit of averring that the real basis of Anne's 
piety was a fixed determination to catch a clerical 
husband. 

If there were any truth in the accusation it merely 
showed that Anne was in some respects a sensible 
young woman. A girl who is remarkably plain and 
who is entirely penniless is not likely, even when 
she is an earl's daughter, to find many lovers to run 
after her. If she wants one she must decidedly run 
after him, and naturally the only man that a young 
lady who leads a rather isolated country existence, 
and who respects herself, can with any decency run 
after, is the nearest unmarried parson. 

Parsons have often been accused of a special 
fondness for selecting pretty and rich wives. Perhaps 
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a eertain percentage of them are always careful on 
these two points. But on the other hand, it is 
undeniable that a great many parsons are to be met 
with mated to penniless women of such exasperating 
plainness that no unregenerate layman could ever 
have been bold enough to marry them. Perhaps the 
attractions of these ladies lie in their souls ; the gross 
and worldly laity only see the envelope and shudder ; 
the more spiritual-eyed clergy penetrate to the 
contents and hasten to possess themselves of the 
veiled treasura 

If Lady Anne Stone was really aware of these 
•derical peculiarities, and if her practice of religious 
charities was based upon the determination attributed 
to her by her sister, it is certain that her. tactics were 
for a long time unsuccessful She was already thirty- 
three when the Bev. Archibald Tait made his appear* 
ance in Marlshire, as curate to Mr. Brooks, the Bector 
of the parish in which Stone Park was situated, aad 
she had begun to feel a little weary. Six youitg 
parsons who had previously occupied Mr. Tait's post, 
she had already given chase to. With four of them 
it had always been very doubtful sport, but the other 
two she had nearly caught. 

Unfortunately for Lady Anne, in one of tliese 
•cases the gentleman had not a penny of his own» 
and I^y Susan, finding that, as she expressed it> 
Aime was bent on "making an idiot of herself," 
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wrote to Lord Eareston, who was in London, and 
set the matter before him. The Earl returned the 
next day, and had an interview with the Eector, the 
upshot of which was, that within eight and forty 
hours the presumptuous curate found himself per« 
suaded to exchange duties with a young parson in 
the north of England ; to which part of the kingdom 
he incontinently departed without any further oppor- 
tunity of ever speaking to the far from pleasing 
young woman whose title had probably been her chief 
source of attraction. 

In the second case, the yoimg clergyman who had 
fallen captive to Lady Anne's bow and spear had, in 
the fulness of his heart, invited an old and intimate 
Oxford chum, now the curate of a fashionable 
London church, to come and spend a couple of days 
with him in order to be introduced to the lady 
he was about ta ask to become his wife. The Marl- 
shire parson had so gushed about his '^ sweet Lady 
Anne " in his letters to the London one, that the 
latter, somewhat wondering how his friend, whom in 
his heart he thought the last man fitted for such a 
dashing enterprise, had succeeded in capturing a. 
titled beauty, came down to Marlshire expecting to 
see a diamond of the very first water. He found the 
supposed beauty an unpleasing, dried-up, elderlyr 
looking young woman, with a harsh voice and a disr 
agreeable, domineering manner ; and when he learnt 
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that to these charms she added that of not possessing- 
a single sixpence, he spdse his mind so very plainly 
to his deluded friend that the latter, who possessed 
a small independence, resigned his charge on the 
spot, and at once basely fled. 

After his departure Lady Anne's by no means 
celibate soul underwent a considerable amount of 
depression. Her sister Susan openly acknowledged 
herself to be an old maid. Anne was only two years 
her junior, and she began to think that she too must 
abandon her pursuit of the pomps and curates of this 
world, and settle down a soured private in the dis- 
contented battalions of permanent spinsterdom. 

But the night had not yet come. The Eev. Archi- 
bald Tait presently arrived to fill the shoes of the 
fugitive curate, and before he had been in Marlshire 
a week Lady Anne was once more basking in the 
broad daylight. 

At their very first interview she and Mr. Tait took 
a strong fancy to one another. This was nothing 
strange on the lady's part, for she had for many years 
made a point of taking a fancy to all Mr. Tait's pre- 
decessors. But on the part of the gentleman, this 
love at first sight, as Lady Anne triumphantly called 
it to herself, was a pleasing innovation. Four of the 
six black-coated, white-neckdothed young men whom 
she had attempted to captivate had always from the 
first turned a very deaf ear to her advances ; and the 
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two with whom she had achieved a certain amount 
•of Success had required yerj careful management 

When, therefore, the Bev. Mr. Tait showed, within 
the first days of their acquaintance, unmistakable 
•signs of strong admiration, the virgin heart that had 
pwhaps naturally begun to turn a little acid, ex« 
panded and grew once more sweet ; and the virgin 
lierself, hoping that the clouds were at last about to 
break, rejoiced exceedingly over the bit of blue sky 
that had at the eleventh hour made its glad ap- 
pearance. 

The bit of blue sky in question was a puny-chested, 
«hy, narrow-minded little Scotchman, who, passably 
honest and intelligent on most subjects, was eaten 
up by a grovelling awe and worship of rank. 

Archibald Macpherson Tait was t^e son of a Mr« 
Alexander Tait, a Scotch merchant who had many 
years before left his native country, the possessor of 
a very few shillings, and comie up to London to make 
tiis fortuna Probably he arnved in town with 
nothing but the proverbial twopence halfpenny, £Qr 
he speedily succeeded in setting up in business for 
hims^, and at the end of twenty years' trading had 
amassed a very large fortune. By this time he was 
married, and had several children; and to please his 
wife, a pushing woman, he bought a tolerable country 
place, about thirty miles from London, and pro- 
ceeded, while still keeping on his business, to wriggle 
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himself and his family into county society. After 
a pTotracted but patient struggle, he, to some extent^ 
succeeded in his object ; and when, by-and-by, Alex- 
ander Tait, Esq., of the Elms, Midlandshire, and of 
Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, London, found 
himself on one solemn occasion presiding at his own 
dinner-table in his own country house, with a bishop, a 
peer, a peeress, and three or four heavily-acred squires 
and squiresses sitting around him, he felt that no 
social circle awaiting him in the next world could 
ever equal in charm that gathered round his own 
festive board in this. His wife and children shared 
this feeling, and the latter grew up with an immov- 
able conviction that to be on terms of intimacy with 
a lord was the highest pleasure fate could have in 
store for a pa/rvermi Scotch family. 

Young Archibald Macpherson — he was a quiets 
docile child, whose principal amusement consisted in 
telling tales of his brothers and sisters — showed him- 
self as he merged into manhood veiy strongly in- 
oetdated with the family failing. He was considered 
to possess some cleverness, however, and his father 
resolved to send him to one of the universities, ex- 
pecting that Archie would do great things. He 
accordingly went to Cambridge, but all he achieved 
there was to strike up a dose friendship with the 
Honourable George Ashwood, a young man. of aria^ 
tocratic birth and strong theological tendencies, the 

3 
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prefix to whose name naturally led young Tait to 
becpme, since chance gave him the opportunity, his 
devoted parasite. 

Young Ashwood, who was intended for the Church 
and whose one object in life, even at that early age, 
was " to save brands from the burning," gladly ac- 
cepted the Scotch undergraduate's cannily proffered 
friendship; and, as soon as they became intimate, 
lost no time in trying to persuade Tait that the 
Church was the noblest career in the world. 

Archibald was his father's third son, and he was 
aware that he would have a small private fortune at 
his father's death ; his two elder brothers were going 
to carry on the paternal business, and he knew that 
Mrs. Tait, senior, would by no means object to his 
taking up ^^ U a genflemanly profession as that 
of the Church. 

! .Mr. Alexander Tait, indeed, though he had been 
brought up as a Presbyterian, was now an ardent 
Upholder of the Church of England; for when he 
purchased the Elms, and determined to go in for 
county society, he had the wit to see that a parvenv* 
and ,a Dissenter to boot would find in an English 
eiittnty more serious social obstacles than the already 
sufficiently difScult .ones that would be sure to 
prl^eht themselves to a parvenu even of the ortho- 
dox fold. 
.Archibald, however, though conscious that no ob- 
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jection would be made to his deciding on such a 
career^ felt no personal inclination of any kind to 
become a parson. Had it not been for the continued 
suggestions of his friend, he would never, indeed, 
have thought of taking such a step ; but his mind 
was of that calibre that he found it very difficult to 
resist the advice of an intimate acquaintance, who 
was the son of a peer and wrote Honourable before 
his name. 

While he was still hesitating he accompanied Ash- 
wood on a short visit to the latter's home. There his 
fate was sealed. Lady Boumtree, the Honourable 
George's mother, had been informed by her son of 
his attempts ,to lead his Mend into the right path ; 
and being of a meddlesome, dictatorial disposition* 
fond of controUing other people's affairs, she deter- 
mined to assist the young man to make up his mind. 
Before Tait had been two days at Ashwood House, 
Lady Boumtree made a dead set at him, flattered him, 
cross-examined him, bullied him, and cajoled him. 
Archibald had had considerable difficulty in resisting 
the mild attacks of an Honourable, and before this 
impetuous charge home of a Viscountess his resis- 
tance wavered and broka Before his week's visit 
was over he solemnly promised his friend, in pre- 
sence of his friend's energetic mamma, that he would 
take orders as soon as possible after obtaining hia 
d^ee. 

3—2 
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The moment he had left Ashwood House, Archibald 
repented. The promise he had given made him miser- 
able, but the Honourable George was always at hia 
side ; at least once a week passages from Lady 
Boumtree's letters were read out to him, in which 
his priestly career was spoken of as a sacred engage- 
ment beyond any possibility of repudiation — and he- 
never had the courage to retract. 

At the time of his anival in Marlshire the Eev. 
Archibald Tait had been in holy orders some five or 
six years. He still disliked his profession, but he 
had grown somewhat accustomed to it. He was a 
cautious, authority-respecting little man, and he 
attended assiduously to his duties, consoling himself 
with the reflection that the unwelcome career he had 
been badgered into adopting threw him a good deal 
into communication with those he esteemed the salt 
of the earth. Indeed, for some time past it had 
become his aim, in accordance with the ruling passion 
of his life, to obtain a wife from the bosom of some 
aristocratic family; though hitherto he had found 
no titled spinster to smile upon his wishes. 

He was proportionately delighted, therefore, when 
Lady Anne's unmistakable advances showed him 
that at last a chance had come. He determined to 
lose no time in doing his best to turn Lady Anne 
Stone into Lady Anne Tait. 

He had already had some preliminary feeble flirta- 
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tion with the lady, when, one winter's day, he fell in 
with her at the cottage of an aged parishioner, whose 
rheumatism he had come to assuage with a few 
scriptural quotations, and whom Lady Anne had 
visited with the more practical panacea of a flannel 
petticoat 

Anne, caught with the garment in her hand, tried 
to blush ; and the young parson smiled and simpered 
in a semi-knowing, semi-decorous, but whoUy eccle- 
mstical manner. 

He dimly perceived that the detected flannel had 
broken down some of the barriers that separated 
them, and that its discovery was a sort of tie between 
their soula: while she, though endeavouring to ap^ 
pear outwardly confused, was inwardly radiant. She 
silently blessed the petticoat, and felt that it really 
ought to lead to solemn things. 

When the aged parishioner had exhausted herself 
in thanks, her visitors turned to go, and Mr. Tait 
naturally offered to accompany Lady Anne as far as 
tibte boundaries of Stone Park. The gentleman was of 
course conscious that the lady took an apparent plea- 
sure in his society, and the lady knew that the gentle- 
man always showed a good deal of cautious delight in 
hers. But neither was aware that the secret object 
of each was to marry the other. Archibald, too, in 
spite of his ambition, was at heart confioderably awed 
by Lady Anne's rank ; and Anne, mindful of the 
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slips that had already occurred between her lip and 
the cup she coveted, was anxious. 

The pair, therefore, walked on in silence, its unita 
occupied in thinking how he or she could best com- 
mence the attack. For the flannel petticoat had 
appeared to both a happy portent, and both had 
secretly determined that attack there should be. 

Experience, however, had taught Anne that reflec- 
tion was the last luxury to be allowed to a gentle- 
man whom it was desirable to bring to proposing 
point. She felt that to gain her end she must strike 
while the iron was hot, and not allow time for 
thought to cool it; and as a woman's instinct is 
always the quickest on these occasions, she hastened 
to boldly open the first parallel; a very harmless 
one, it must be owned, and at a long distance from 
the citadel 

" It's very cold to-day, Mr. Tait," said she. 

" Very cold indeed, Lady Anne." 

This was a brilliant commencement, but unfortu- 
nately it was not followed up. The Eev. Archibald 
racked his brains to find an easy transition from the 
cold of the weather to the warmth of his affections, 
but nothing came of the racking ; while unless her 
companion said something more. to the purpose than 
that " it was very cold indeed," poor Anne felt, that, 
short of throwing herself bodily into the curate's arms,, 
she did not see her way as clearly as she wished to. 
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Another silence easiied. They had covered at 
least three hundred yards since the last observation, 
and Anne began to think that their tite^tite walk 
had alarmed the parson, and that he was purposely 
acting on the defensive. In truth, however, the 
course of Archibald's reflections was this. Amongst 
the middle classes he was aware that it mattered 
little whether a wooer asked the consent of the 
father before wooing the daughter, or whether he 
made sure of the latter before troubling her parent ; 
the great thing was to get the lady's good will, 
the rest was a minor consideration. But in spite 
of his friendship with the Honourable George, his 
visit to Ashwood, and the occasional presence of 
county magnates at his father's table, he really knew 
very little about the customs and usages of the aris- 
tocracy. To him they were an awe-inspiring, revered 
caste, apart from and above him ; and he suspected 
that as they themselves were not as he and his were, 
so probably their habits at such a social crisis as a 
marriage proposal were also different. Ought he not, 
now, he hurriedly reflected, ask the Earl's consent 
before he proposed to such a tremendous being as an 
earl's daughter; and might it not be a terrible social 
blunder to ask the titled lady by his side to become 
his wife before he had duly introduced his suit to 
her noble father? This was a painful perplexity. 
But, on the other hand, if love and marriage were 
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umch the same among titled people as they were 
among their inferiors, and for all he knew they might 
\i%y it would be a thousand pities to allow this 
splendid opportunity to escape him. For he felt that 
it was a splendid opportunity. At the moment of 
tiie discovery of the flannel he had plainly seen a 
new and softened light tremble in the small green 
eyes of Lady Anne. What should he do ? 

The slow mind of the shy little Scotchman heavily 
pondered on these two horns of the dilemma, and his 
narrow, tuft-hunting soul raged within him. For 
the moment he felt almost inclined to curse his 
plebeian origin, his plebeian ignorance of the ways 
and manners of the nobility. He would have given 
worlds to have been able to say, " Lady Anne, I will 
seek an interview with Lord Bareston to-morrow 
morning; pray meet me at the old woman's cottage 
to-morrow afternoon with another flannel garment." 
But he felt this to be inadmissible; and, besides, 
•the virtue might have gone out of the second 
petticoat. 

If the young clergyman had been really in love 
witJi Anne he might have somewhere found the 
courage to disregard the restrictions with which his 
servile imagination surrounded the customs of his 
social betters. But he was not the least in love. 
Love was a passion quite unknown to his prosaic 
soul. Though he respected Lady Anne for her rank. 
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he had no affection whatever for her person ; all he 
^nght fiK)ni her was the reflected importance that 
would fall upon himself if he succeeded in marrying 
a titled wife. Under these circumstances he thought, 
perhaps naturally, that it would be pitiful if his first 
step towards the coveted social aggrandisement 
turned out to be an unseemly social error. He 
walked on and said nothing. 

Lady Anne, of course, was unconscious of, and felt 
nothing of the imaginary difficulties which weighed 
490 heavily upon her companion. All £^e realised 
was that she was thirty-three, that this was the 
seventh victim fate had presented her with, that 
the victim was a mild one, and that if she did not 
succeed in dragging him to the altar she would be 
an idiot, and would almost deserve to be an old 
maid. But the gates of Stone Park were near at 
hand, and the present splendid opportunity of giving 
the creature it was desirable to sacrifice the first 
stupefying blow would in a few minutes have passed 
away* 

"-Action, action!" murmured the young woman's 
detennined soul to her not very hesitating mind. 
The mind responded, and the heart, as in the £ev. 
Archibald's case, having nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, a decision was at once come to. 

" Pooh !" said this intrepid female to herself, " if it 
comes to nothing after all, if the creature snubs me. 
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what then ? Who has ever heard of the Taits ? H& 
is only a Scotch curate, and I am the Earl of Eares- 
ton's daughter. If even he doesn't marry me, he 
will never dare tK) say that T threw myself at his^ 
head." 

A hard, wooden contraction passed over the never 
very soft countenance of Lady Anne as she thus 
communed to herself; but instantaneously smoothing 
it out with the flat-iron of her resolute will, she 
turned to the parson with what she confidingly 
imagined a remarkably sweet expression, and in* 
quired in the most melodious tones her harsh voice 
was capable of: 

" Don't you often feel lonely, Mr. Tait, living by 
yopself as you do ?" 

Poor Archibald, who had «adly decided that this 
particular chance must be a wasted one, heard, and 
felt like a drowning man to whom a rope is thrown 
as he rises for the last time ; but, like his prototype^ 
he was too confused by his previous struggles to at 
once grasp it. All he found himself able to say on 
the spur of the moment was : 

" Yes, Lady Anne, when I am alone, sometimes, I 
sometimes feel lonely." 

As he thus replied, the curate's bygone' Cambridge 
studies enabled him to perceive that this lucid state- 
ment was merely an inane repetition of two identical 
propositions ; and he angrily thought to himself that 
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he had again let slip a capital chance. What better 
opening conld he wish for than to be asked if, living 
by himself, he did not feel lonely ? But the question 
had come too suddenly, his brain seemed to refuse to 
work, his heart sank into his boots, and in his per- 
turbation he sighed aloud. 

Lady Anne, however, who did not in the least care 
for want of logic in her victim's replies, as long as they 
gave her an opportunity of following up her attack, 
was rather . pleased with Archibald's answer. He 
admitted that* he sometimes felt lonely ; that was a 
good deal; and she was mentally putting together a 
further artful observation when the parson's sigh 
caught her ear. 

It fell like balm upon that attentive organ. As a 
rising breeze to the urchin anxious to fly his kite, 
as a puff of wind to the becalmed mariner, so was 
this masculine sigh to the husband-hunting damsel 
who had been so long anxious to fly the kite of 
matrimony, so long becalmed in the dead waters of 
spinsterdom. 

Lady Anne was noted for sajdng harsh things, but 
nobody had ever yet heard her say a witty one. At 
this interesting crisis, however, an inspired epigram 
flashed across her mind : 

" If the woman who hesitates is lost," she said to 
hersel£ ** the man who sighs is won." 

Then turning her green gaze, in which there now 
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glistened a subdued light of coming triumph, fidl 
upon the curate, she tenderly asked : 

" You sigh ; are you ill, or are you unhappy T 

Archibald had had a moment t'O recover himself, 
iuid he was beginning to rise to the occasion. It 
had by no means yet dawned upon him that the 
highborn creature he thought so far above him was 
dying to jump right down his plebeian throat, but he 
felt a pleasing consciousness that she was perhaps a 
Mttle inclined to smooth the way for him, and he, too, 
determined to be up and doing. His determination, 
however, being of a less vigorous nature than that of 
his companion, he merely answered : 

" I am not ill, Lady Anne, but, to tell the truth, I 
-am occasionally a little unhappy." 

And then he blushed, and said to himself, ''By 
Jupiter !" (Men in priests' orders stand occasionally 
in need of expletives as well as other men, and this 
invocation of a now defunct deity has been generally 
found by the clergy a useful and yet totally harmless 
«afety-valve. Even a bishop, it is said, has been 
heard to use it, in moments of great excitement — 
«fter dinner). " By Jupiter ! I'm getting on." 

Anne noticed the qualifying adverb that accom- 
panied the adjective, and thought to herself that if 
the stupid young man had only said '' very " instead 
•of "little" it would all have been plain sailing. 
When a man, who is a lonely bachelor, is " very " 
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unhappy, it is self-evident, so the lady reflected, that 
a wife can be the only proper restorer of his missing 
bliss ; and if the bachelor is unwaiy enough to confess 
to an eligible female that he feels this "very un- 
happiness," it is evidently permissible for her to 
suggest the only remedy, and perhaps to hint that 
she herself is ready to supply it But everythaBg in 
this worid is comparative, and Mr. Tait's mere '' little 
unhappiness" might proceed from any trifle; from 
his shirts being badly irbned, &om his socks remain- 
ing unmended^ or from a craving for two. or three 
other mild curates to play b^zique with him in his 
idle moments for love. Curates, she knew, were 
addicted to this form of gambling. All these things 
were of course evils, but scarcely such evils as to 
require tiie heroic remedy she wished to suggest. 
The washerwoman could be changed, the solace of 
the b^eique-playing curates could be procured with* 
out going through the marriage ceremony with them ; 
no, the only chance for her would be if it were his 
unmended socks that were troubling him; curates* 
wives were boimd to attend to that department, she 
supposed. But then how could she know that it 
was the socks. She couldn't really ask him. She 
was prepared to go great lengths in throwing herself 
at his head; but inquire about his socks — ^no, that 
would be casting herself at his feet 

She hesitated and looked up. They were within 
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a quarter of a mile of Stone Park. A pang quivered 
in her bosom, and a fierce determination rushed into 
her mind. 

She put out her hand and said : 
"Please give me your arm ; I'm so tired." 
" A hundred apologies/' murmured the happy 
Archibald, "I don't know what has made me so 
forgetful ; I ought to have offered it you before." 

And he proudly drew her hand within the crook 
of his arm. It was his left arm, the limb nearest 
his heart The curate felt that this was a happy 
omen ; of course he himself knew that his heart was 
quite unconcerned, but then the lady couldn't guess 
that, and it would now be easy to press the confiding 
hand to the proper spot on the left side of his coat- 
front if the sequence of the conversation allowed him 
such a tender demonstration. He looked, at the 
hand ; it was a nice hand, much nicer than its owner^s 
face ; and Archibald felt that if he prospered in Ids 
wooing he would always walk thus with his bride. 
In this position he couldn't well see the lady's coun- 
tenance, but his eye could easily dwell upon her 
shapely aristocratic hand, and he could pretend to 
himself, at any rate, while they were out walking, 
that he had married, not only a lady of title, but a 
good-looking woman. Though .the curate knew 
nothing of love, he had his little weaknesses, and the 
thought elated him so much that he involimtarily 
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^ve the hand a slight pressure with the angle formed 
by the bend of his elbow. Poor Archibald!' that 
•decorous squeeze was fatal to him. 

Lady Anne felt it, and said to herself that the 
moment had come. She had had some experience 
•of curates. Six she had already dallied with, and 
though four of them had. proved as hard as rocks, 
with the other two she had acquired no slight know- 
ledge of clerical courtship. Each of these two had 
been her almost declared suitors, and though both 
had undoubtedly repeatedly squeezed her hand in 
theirs when going through the usual English form 
•of greeting, neither had ever dared to press it in the 
bend of their left elbow. Mr. Tait had thus dared, 
and the lady felt that his having done so was of 
itself a declaration. It would be sacrilege, profanity, 
pure blasphemy, if after this compromising squeeze 
the reverend squeezer were not to ofiPer her marriage. 
Why ! if he didn't, he could be had up for breach of 
promise ; ay I and her father was a peer, perhaps for 
breach of privilege. A Scotch curate couldn't surely 
be allowed to nip the maiden hand of a lady of rank 
in the crook of his elbow and afterwards shrink from 
the sacrifice, shirk the marriage ceremony ! 

These thoughts coursed through the excited 
spinster's brain like wildfire ; they take some time to 
put down on paper, but they occurred to Lady Anne 
in a single moment. Yet if she had only known what 
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was going oa in her companion's mind, she might 
have spared herself all this excitement. It would 
have been quite sufficient to have gently returned 
the pressure. Archibald, thus encouraged, would 
have pressed his elbow again, and a few more an- 
swering compressions, judiciously applied, would 
have persuaded him to lay his pretensions clearly 
before her. 

But she was not inside Mr. Tait's head, and that 
gentleman's shyness and awe of rank rendered him 
so very slow that every excuse is to be made for 
the impatient lady, who now boldly took the ini- 
tiative, and darted off with the curate down the 
high-road to a declaration much as a spirited mare 
might take the bit between her teeth and bolt with 
a fumbling Cockney rider. 

*' Mr. Tait," said Lady Anne, " dear Mr. Tait ; may 
I call you dear Wfr. Tait V 

Archibald's head began to spin again, but he felt 
that now indeed he was getting on ; and once more 
feebly jamming the crook to, he imbecQely mur- 
mured, 

" Dear Lady Anne !" 

Anne of course saw her opportunity. 

"Why do you call me *dear Lady Anne?" she 
asked in a tone of pretended surprise, very illogically, 
to be sure, for she had just set him the example ; 
** am I really dear to you ?" 
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Archibald was progressing, he thought, splendidly, 
and what is more, he was proudly convinced it 
was all his own doing; but the lady wanted him 
to gallop, and he was constitutionally averse to going 
out of a slow trot. He felt the spur, he was no 
thoroughbred, and he involuntarily kicked. 

" I call you * dear Lady Anne' because you are one 
of my flock ; all my flock are dear to me." 

" Mr. Tait, you axe a good man," said the lady ; 
and for a moment she positively hated liim. Was 
the creature going to back out of it after all ? Was 
all her trouble going to be for nothing ? 

But in the meantime Archibald had had breathing 
time to think over his last remark, and to realise 
that he was stupidly throwing down the very wall 
he was so anxious to build up. His mind was a slow 
one, no particular reconstructive observation occurred 
to him on the spur of the moment, so he had recourse 
to what he began to consider a talisman. He again 
tightened the angle of his elbow. 

Lady Anne felt the pressure. Hope returned to 
her, and she determined to continue with the plan 
she had a few moments ago decided on. 

Clasping her second hand upon his arm, she looked 
up into his eyes — this was imprudent, her face was by 
no means an attraction; but nobody can think of 
everything — and proceeded in a voice cleverly 
quivermg with emotion : 

4 
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'*Dear Mr. Tait, you say you are unhappy; why, 
dear Mr. Tait, are you so ?" 

Archibald, still feeling that he was getting on, was 
at the moment thoroughly enjoying himself; he had 
quite forgotten that he had said he was unhappy, and 
in the confusion of his mind was completely unable 
to improvise any reason for his supposed misery. 
He fell back, therefore, upon his old plan ; an enun- 
ciation of two identical propositions. 

**I am unhappy, dear Lady Anne," he replied, 
" because I am not happy." 

The lady felt that the gentleman was either a 
downright idiot, or else the most cautious and most 
obstinate mule in curatedom. But she concealed her 
convictions, and went on indefatigably : 

"You are unhappy because you live alone; you 
live alone because you are not married ; why do you 
not marry, dear Mr. Tait ?" 

Poor Archibald, as he felt these sweeping state- 
ments fall upon his mind with the terseness and the 
logical sequence of a proposition in the first book of 
Euclid, positively tottered. He stopped short, bring- 
ing Anne, who was hanging earnestly on his arm, to 
an awkward halt ; and causing her to swing round 
almost facing him. 

' As she appeared in front of Mm he gave a low 
whistle, and imconsciously muttered, 

" By Jupiter !" 
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The fruit he yearned for was within his grasp, but 
he had not the presence of mind to see and pluck it. 

Lady Anne thought the whistle vidgar, and the 
exclamation profane, but this was no time to stick 
at trifles. She had taken the plunge, aiid the only 
thing to do was to go on striking out boldly. 

"Why do you not marry, dear Mr. Tait?" she 
repeated, as she regained her equilibrimn. 

The curate was at last aware that the desired fruit 
was dangling before him, and he feebly stretched out 
his hand to gather it. 

*' Whom am I to marry ?" he asked. 

" A man should only marry the woman that loves 
him." 

This last reply quite opened Archibald's eyes, and 
he retorted almost briskly : 

" Is there a woman who loves me V^ 

" I think so — I am sure so." 

" And who is she ?" 

" That's a secret," sighed Lady Anne. 

•' Youi" secret 1" inquired the curate, who was now 
warming to his work and getting as bold as an inferior 
quality of brass. 

Lady Anne was still standing half in front of 
her wooer, and her little green eyes, swimming in, 
adventitious moisture, were lifted for a moment 
beseechingly to his ; then they fell, and their owner 
murmured : 

4—2 
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*' Oh, Archibald ! you are too cruel !" 

As she spoke her head drooped till it fell upon his 
shoulder, where it wobbled a little and then stopped, 
like a weary bagatelle-ball settling down to its final 
rest ; her hands in the meantime firmly clinging to 
the arm she now considered her unalienable legal 
property. 

The curate supported her with his left hand, 
and with his right quietly extricated his handker- 
chief from his hindmost pocket and surreptitiously 
wiped his face. It was a cold winter's day, but 
the excitement of the situation had made him per- 
spire. 

Then he took courage, and, inclining his head, 
pressed his lips home against the top of his fair 
burden's bonnet, exclaiming as he did so : 

" My own Lady Anne 1" 
Call me Anne," whispered the lady. 
My own Anne," repeated the docile Archibald ; 
and for the first time his blood was stirred within 
him as he thought that here was he, a mere Tait, 
fondling an earl's daughter, and calling a lady of 
rank by her bare Christian name. 

As he mused upon his victory, still clutching in 
his embrace his noble spoil, Anne, feeling that the 
situation was getting awkward, raised her head and 
gently withdrew from his supporting shoulder, cover- 
ing her retreat by exclaiming : 



« 
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"Archibald, you are the only man I have ever 
loved!" • 

"By Jupiter!" said the curate, who had heard 
considerable gossip about his inamorata's dalliance 
with his predecessors, dalliance to which, to do him 
justice, he was perfectly indifferent ; but the exclama- 
tion was made under his breath, and his companioii 
fortunately failed to hear it. 

Anne, who held that there was a certain form to be 
observed on these occasions, continued : 

" Do you love me very much, Archibald T 

This was a home question, and the Eev, Mr. Tait^ 
who, as a clergyman, was averse to telling a direct 
falsehood, fell back upon an expression that had 
already received tacit approval. 

"My own Anne," he discreetly murmured, and 
giving her his arm the happy pair walked on. 
* -x- -x- * * 

When Lady Anne re-entered her father's house 
the first thing she did was to find Susan. 

There was a slight flush on the younger sister's 
sallow face, and Susan's sharp eye noticed it directly* 

"Anne," said she, "you've been making love to 
that Tait, I know you have ; I see it in your face." 

" If you were to put it the other way, Sue dear," 
replied Anne (her success had softened her), " you 
would be nearer the mark ; Mr. Tait has just proposed 
to me." 
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" Of course you haven't accepted him ?" 

" Of course I have accepted him. He's a clergy- 
man, and therefore a gentleman, I suppose. Do you 
think at my age I am mad enough to throw away 
a chance ?" 

" Accepted a curate !" sneered Lady Susan ; " how 
pleased papa and Jack will be." 

" What do I care for papa or Jack ? do they evei 
do anything for me. for any of us? And as for Mr. 
Tait's being a curate, bishops* begin by being curates> 
and everybody thinks a great deal of a bishop ." 

" And your embryo bishop, what has he got to live 
on in the meantime ?" asked Susan. 

" His father allows him a very good income, and 
when he dies he will leave him a nice little fortune." 

"I don't believe a word of it. I shall write to 
papa directly.'-' 

"Oh! you needn't trouble yourself, I'm going to 
write to him myself. Mr. Tait is to call here on 
Friday, on purpose to see papa." 

" Well, there's one comfort," said Susan spitefully ; 
''papa made Mr. Johnson pack up his traps in no 
time " (Mr. Johnson was the curate who was banished 
to the north), " and he'll soon get rid of this precious 
Scotchman." 

"Will he? Papa's kindness isn't very gushing, 
perhaps ; but he's not a fool, and he's not an envious 
jealous, spiteful old maid." 
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And with this furious volley, Lady Anne swept 
indignantly out of the room. 

"Anne's mad," said Susan to herself, "perfectly 
mad to get married. She*d take the first creature in 
a coat fool enough to ask her." 

■x- -x- -je- "X- -x- 

Three mornings later, Lord Eareston was sitting in 
his library, at Stone Park, waiting for the visit of the 
enterprising Mr. Tait. The Earl was now nearly 
seventy-six; his hair and his whiskers had turned 
quite white, but his figure had remained sliin, he 
had DO stoop in his shoulders, and he looked some 
ten years younger than he really was. On the 
whole, indeed, his white hair considerably softened 
and improved his appearance. 

Lord Eareston had not yet made up his mind how 
he intended to receive Mr. Tait's application. He 
remembered Mr. Johnson, and was more than doubt- 
fuL He had no intention of giving his consent to 
the marriage of his daughter with a pauper, for she 
might have children, and their support, if their father 
was a very poor man, might possibly be thrown upon 
their grandfather. He had certainly no desire to put 
his hand in his pocket for a lot of penniless grand- 
children. But, on the other hand, if this Mr. Tait 
.really had a decent income, and if his father intended 
to leave him well off — both of which facts Anne had 
assured him of — ^it would be worth while to sink the 
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family dignity and consent to the match. He allowed 
Anne, as he did, very much against the grain, to all 
his daughters, fifty pounds a year for dress and 
pocket-money : and her support cost him one way 
and another, he supposed, an additional annual 
hundred. It would not be an unpleasant thing, he 
reflected, to get Anne off his hands for ever, and at 
the same time save a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. 

Though seventy-six, like many hale old men, he 
thought he was going to live for a long while yet. 
He did not look forward to dying for at least another 
ten years, and in ten years a saving of a hundred 
and fifty a year would amount to fifteen hundred 
pounds. Another fifteen hundred pounds to add to his 
accumulations for the heir to the Eaveston title, and 
for that heir's still unborn descendants ! 

As Lord Eareston thought of aU this, he forgot the 
presumptuous and impecunious Johnson, and his 
heart quite warmed towards his expected visitor. 

At this propitious moment the door was opened, 
and the curate was announced. 

After the first salutations, and the usual remarks 
about the weather, Mr. Tait grew so painfully em- 
barrassed, and fumbled so irritatingly with his hat, 
that the Earl began to think Anne must have con- 
siderably exaggerated her lover's means. A man 
with a decent income, argued Lord Eareston to 
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liimself, couldn't be such an idiotic fumbler. He 
determined to come to the point at once, and 
if the man proved a pauper, crush him out of 
hand. 

" Lady Anne has informed me, Mr. Tait," said he, 
" that you have made a proposal of marriage to her." 

" Yes, my lord," stammered Tait, " I have ventured 
to do mvself that honour." 

" You are of course aware that there is a business 
side to marriage?" and the Earl paused, thinking 
this would be enough to make the other come to the 
necessary pecuniary details. 

But Archibald, who, to do him justice, only 
hungered after Lady Anne's rank, and who was quite 
willing to take her without a penny, gave her father 
credit for a similar indifference to pounds, shillings, 
and pence ; so, wondering what the peer meant, he 
merely answered: 

" Of course, my lord." 

The Earl began to get a little angry. 

" The fellow hasn't a sixpence besides his stipend," 
he said to himself; then he added aloud: 

" You must understand, Mr. Tait, that a lady in 
my daughter's position doesn't marry like plain Miss 
Smith. May I ask who you are ?" 

" I am a clergyman of the Church of England, my 
lord," said Archibald, with a humble little attempt 
at dignity. 
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"Exactly ; but only a curate, I believe. What are* 
your expectations — who is your father T 

" My father is Mr. Alexander Tait, of the Elms 
Midlandshire," answered Archibald, who began to 
feel like a Sunday-school child going through its 
catechism. 

" Oh !" said, in a gentler tone. Lord Eareston, who 
knew something of Midlandshire. " A gentleman of 
fortune, I presume ?" 

" Yes, your lordship ; that is, I believe so." 

" His own place T asked the Earl, who was aware 
that in these degenerate days men of straw sometimes 
hire country places. 

" His own, my lord." 

" And you are his eldest son ?" pursued Lord 
Eareston with increasing affability, wondering why 
this Midlandshire squire had put his heir into the- 
church. 

" I have two elder brothers, my lord." 

"Two elder brothers!" ejaculated the peer, in a 
very brusque voice ; " then, sir, may I ask, when you 
did me the honour to contemplate becoming my son- 
in-law, what the dev — ^the dickens you were going 
upon V 

" Going upon, your lordship T repeated Archibald^ 
thinking to himself that it was a terrible thing to be 
shut up alone with an EarL 

"Yes, sir; have you any proper means for the 
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support of a wife who is a lady of rank and — '' the 
speaker cast about for a suitable climax, " and my 
daughter, sir." 

" My curacy gives me a hundred a year, and r-" 

" Good Heavens ! sir, have you come here to 
propose for my daughter on a hundred a year, a 
beggarly hundred a year ?" inteiTupted the Earl, 
raising his voice to a perfect shout as the word 
beggarly came from his lips. 

The curate, though not mercenary, was a mean 
little man, with a tremendous respect for titles, and 
he was ready to swallow a great deal for the sake of 
metamorphosing Lady Anne Stone into Lady Anne 
Tait. But he had been to Cambridge and had been 
brought up with gentlemen, and he could not quite 
stand being shouted at in this way, even by a peer. 
He began to think that there were possibly other 
Lady Annes in the world whose noble fathers would 
refrain from bawling at an unfortunate commoner 
whose only crime was a wish to offer a not uncom- 
fortable home to their penniless daughters ; for he 
knew from Anne herself that she had and would 
have next to nothing. His usually respectful soul, 
for the first time in the present phase of its exis- 
tence, quivered with mild revolt against class dis- 
tinctions, and he involuntarily thought of the line — 

" A man's a man for a' that." 
He rose from his chair, picked up his hat, and 
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brushing it with his coat-sleeve all the wrong way 
in his agitation, said, with a firmness he was himself 
suiprised at : 

" My lord, I don't think you quite understand me. 
I have a great respect, I may say a great affection, 
for Lady Anne ; a respect and an aflfection too great 
to ask her to become the ill-cared-for wife of such 
a pauper as you suppose me. My father lives in 
Midlandshire, but he is also the head of one of the 
richest firms in the city of London. My present 
income is eight hundred a year — one hundred from my 
curacy and seven hundred allowed me by my father, 
at whose death I shall, I believe, inherit five and 
thirty thousand pounds." 

" Good God !" said the astonished Earl. 

" And now, my lord," continued Archibald, " I have 
the honour to wish you good-morning." And he 
walked quite manfully towards the door. 

"Good God!" exclaimed the other again, "eight 
hundred a year ! five and thirty thousand pounds ! 
Stop, my dear sir, pray stop ! as you say, we mis- 
understood one another." And he sprang up with 
wonderful alacrity, and hurrying after the curate 
caught him just as his hand was on the handle of 
the lock. 

"Pray sit down again and let us talk this over. 
Believe me I shall have great pleasure in meeting 
your wislies." 
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Lord Eareston had grown quite pathetic in his 
pleadings. Here was a really eligible man ready to 
take Anne off his hands and save him a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and the eligible man was going 
off in a huff ! Heaven forbid ! The Earl was almost 
ready to reproach himself for having spoken so loudly. 
But how was he to have known ? The man was but 
a curate, and he had been so stupidly reticent about 
his means. If Mr. Tait had only had the common sense 
to have been more candid at first. He, Lord Eareston, 
was the last man in the world to shout at a respectable 
clergyman with eight hundred a year ; but he had 
erroneously gathered that his visitor's resources were 
limited to a single hundred, and of course it was per- 
fectly allowable to bawl as loudly as you liked at a 
curate with that miserable income. 

These thoughts rushed through Lord Eareston's 
alarmed mind as he stood at the door pawing the in- 
dignant Archibald's arm, and entreating him to come 
back to his chair. 

The little Scotchman began to relent. Of course 
it wasn't pleasant to be shouted at. But then it was 
highly agreeable to have an Earl hanging on one's 
arm and begging one in the most affable manner in 
the world to sit down again. The revolutionary 
feelings faded out of the curate's flattered mind. He 
recollected that the venerable nobleman beside him 
had a daughter, that the daughter had a title, and that 
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it was evidently open to him to make that titled 
daughter his wife. 

" One can't treat an old man as one would anybody 
else,"* said Archibald apologetically to his self-esteem, 
and he allowed himself to be led back to his seat. 

The Earl returned to his arm-chair, and after a 
short conversation, of a much more genial description 
than that at the beginning of the interview, Archibald 
left the library and was shown up to a morning-room 
where he found the lady to win whom he had gone 
through so much. 

Half an hour afterwards he left Stone Park a 
delighted man. In two brief months' time he was to 
make Lady Anne his bride. 

Archibald was a parson, and he must have known 
that there was nothing about it in the marriage 
service ; but, as he walked home, he determined to 
love his wife's title very dearly. 




CHAPTEE IV. 
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HE Eev. Mr. Tait*s interview with Lord 
Eareston took place in January, and in 
the first week in March the marriage was 
celebrated. 

Young Lord Emerald, the Earl's only son, heir, and 
hope, found himself, rather to his disgust, constrained 
to run down into Marlshire for the ceremony, which 
was quietly enough performed by Mr. Brooks, the 
rector, at the parish church. 

** By Jove !" observed the Viscount to one of his 
intimates, " my sister Anne, older than me you know, 
is going to marry a Scotch parson, a fellow with eight 
hundred a year ! Wonder what they're going to live 
on ! Oatmeal I suppose." 

Eight hundred pounds would have lasted the young 
Viscount about a month, and he was naturally unable 
to grasp the idea of two people living on the amount 
for a whole year. 
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John Brabazon Tuckwood Stx)ne (at the time of his- 
birth, his father, as may be remembered, had been a. 
little affected at the sudden loss of his wife, and had 
thought it a touching attention to the defunct U> 
give the boy her family name). Viscount Emerald,, 
commonly called " Handsome Jack," was in almost 
every respect extremely unlike both his parents. He 
was handsome, while his father was ordinary-looking 
and his mother had been excessively plain; and reck- 
lessly profuse, while his mother had been careful and 
his father was a screw. 

He was popularly considered a capital fellow ; for 
besides being good-looking and open-handed, he wa» 
easy-tempered, careless, well-mannered, thoroughly 
selfish, and utterly incapable of any deep feeling. 
And the two last qualities are important ingredients 
in that often rather worthless character, a general 
favourite. 

At the date of Lady Anne's marriage he was about 
twenty-five years of age, but he looked, perhaps, a 
little older, and had abeady acquired the worldly 
experience, in one sense of the word, of a man of 
forty. He was little over the middle height, but his 
figure was faultless. His face was neither too broad 
nor too long, being in fact a perfect oval. He had 
ver}" dark brown hair, in some lights almost black ; 
delicately-arched eyebrows of the same colour, and 
lo»? dark lashes that fringed and partly veiled a 
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pair of large steel-grey eyes, perfect in shape and 
perfect in lustre, whose only fault was a want of 
expression. This want, however, was only to be 
perceived after some study. To the ordinary observer, 
the clear shining eyes, borrowing an earnestness that 
did not really belong to them from the darker lashes, 
seemed fuU of feeling and attraction. His nose was 
of moderate length, straight, with the slightest possible 
tendency to the aquiline. The nostrils were large but 
finely cut. Below them grew a close, silky, short 
moustache, several shades lighter than his hair ; and 
beneath it, when he smiled, gleamed two even rows 
of large white teeth, so very dazzling that they almost 
prevented people from noticing that the under lip was 
sensual and the chin undecided-looking. He wore no 
hair on his face except the moustache, and had the 
good sense to think his appearance complete without 
an eye-glass. His voice was pleasant, and he spoke 
clearly and distinctly, without the slightest afTecta- 
tion of lisp or drawl. His hands and feet were small 
and well-shaped, and his complexion, rather tanned 
by the sun, was a good one, if, perhaps, a little sallow. 
Altogether it may be said that he was a remarkably 
good-looking young fellow ; and the person, perhaps, 
who in all the world was most thoroughly convinced 
of this pleasant fact was himself. No one, however, 
father, sister, friend, or acquaintance, had ever heard 

5 
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him say a single word betraying, in any shape, manner, 
or fonn, this conviction. 

It would be incorrect to say that "Handsome Jack" 
was, absolutely, universally adored, for there were three 
or four unhappy women hiding themselves somewhere 
in the world who thought him a heartless villain, to 
say nothing of the opinions of the relatives of those 
misguided creatures. And besides these there were 
a. considerable number of persons who filled the r6le 
<yi creditors to the Viscount, and who, finding an in- 
surmountable difficulty in getting any portion of their 
due, had come to the conclusion that their debtor was 
A swindling scapegrace. 

But most of these last individuals were usurers and 
tradesmen, and in certain quarters it is still considered 
venial to rob a shopkeeper, and positively meritorious 
to cheat a money-lender. A creditor, moreover, is 
usually a prejudiced critic of his debtor, and with the 
•exceptions of the unreasonable persons who igno- 
rantly expected "to get blood out of a stone," as 
Handsome Jack himself was accustomed to remark — 
his family name was Stone, and its heir, witty in a 
small way, could make fifth-rate puns with really 
first-rate assurance — Lord Emerald was decidedly 
liked by aU who possessed the inestimable privilege 
of his acquaintance. 

He had been educated, or rather the usual con- 
vention^ attempts had been made to educate him, at 
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Etou, and afterwards at Oxford. At the first he had 
acquired little but the great art of learning notliing 
at the smallest possible annoyance to himself; while 
at the university, had honours been bestowed for 
proficiency in card-playing, wine^drinking, and an 
amazing talent for plunging deeper into debt than 
any undergraduate of his year, Lord Emerald would 
undoubtedly have taken a double first. Unfortunately 
these reforms in the pass list have not yet been 
brought about at his alma mater, and he left her 
classic precincts without even taking his degree. 

His farewell of Oxford, indeed, was a somewhat 
premature one. Towards the middle of his third 
year he capped a career of admirable consistency by 
ruining an innocent young milliner of Woodstock, the 
only child and support of an invalid mother. 

This, of course, was a little accident not altogether 
without precedent in university life. Not content, 
however, with leading John Brabazon Tuckwood 
astray, a task no doubt of enormous difBiculty, and 
the successful accomplishment of which obviously 
stamped the girla first-class castaway, the perverse 
creature, finding that her lover had abandoned her 
and that discovery was staring her in the face, took 
Goldsmith's poetical but hasty advice, and impenit- 
enily and impertinently drowned herself. 

Her suicide, however, instead of hiding her shame 
from every eye, made it public property, and brought 

5—2 
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h%x ailmg, broken-hearted mother to a workhouse 
grave. 

A litUe scandal was . temporarily excited. An 
inquiiy was set on foot, and the authoritiea of his 
college unanimously decided that the precocious 
Viscount was already a complete man of the world, 
and that there remained absolutely nothing for his 
university to impart to him. 

Lord Emerald, therefore, was sent down ; but his 
name and the fame he left behind him were long 
admiringly remembered ; while the milliner and the 
milliner's mother, buried out of hand, were inconti- 
nently forgotten. 

One of the regiments of household cavalry was the 
next sphere in which the Viscount displayed his many 
excellent qualities of head and heart. His militaiy 
career lasted for four years. The opportunities it 
afforded him for increased extravagance he embraced 
with characteristic ardour, without, however, ne^ect- 
ing his military duties. The household cavalry a2« 
no carpet knights ; and Lord Emerald, with the rest 
of his comrades, endured the hardships of the long 
and dangerous marches &om Windsor to Ejughts- 
bridge, and from Ejiightsbridge to the Segent's Park, 
with unjQinching courage and resolution. 

By the time the four years had only half elapsed, 
he had gradually and cheerfully pledged his commis- 
sion t0 the children of Israel for some thirty thousaiid 
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pounds, its market value being under three ; while 
with unprejudiced impartiality he had piled up 
Christian liabilities of all sorts and descriptions to 
more than twice the above already respectable 
amount. 

In the meantime his heart was by no means idle. 
He loved much. Not well, perhaps, but in one sense 
wisely ; for he confined his very compromising atten- 
tions to ladies already married. 

This course of conduct, this captivating amalgam 
of a Jeremy Diddler and a Don Juan, naturally 
endeared him to the golden youth of his day, 
rendered him the despair of mothers with daughters 
on their promotion, who longingly thought him really 
quite too nice, and a very Hvely terror to husbands 
with young and pretty wives. 

The mounted portion of the household troops have 
been debarred for half a century from triumphs in the 
field; but the generous ardour that glow^ beneath 
the cuirass is not to be denied, and they take a 
terrible revenge in the boudoir. It was not long 
before " Handsome Jack" — ^about this time this appre- 
ciative epithet was bestowed upon him — figured with 
much ^clat as the co-respondent in a celebrated divorce 
case; and it was admiringly whispered that he had more 
quietly ruined at least another two or three thought- 
less young married women. But the wounded doves 
that flutter beyond the paling and perish out of sight 
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do not count, and the great feather in Lord Emerald's 
cap was naturally the fair fame that he had hit hard 
with both barrels and that had given up the ghost in 
open court. 

Of course these amusements did not occupy the 
whole of his time. The many moments he could 
spare from boldly, in his sovereign's service, cantering 
his unpaid-for charger across the arid wastes of the 
Scrubbs, or from light-heartedly galloping it through 
the vows of the marriage sacrament, he devoted to 
the real business of his life — Hurlingham, the turf, 
and the card-table. He was a crack shot, and during 
the season the pigeon-trap kept him well supplied 
with pocket-money ; while as a rule he monthly won 
and lost at poker, loo, and ecart^, a larger sum than 
would have covered his father's average yearly 
expenditure. 

His partial successes in these two branches of the 
serious occupations of his life, however, were . more 
than coimterbalanced by his mistakes on the turf. 
Lord Emerald had not sufficient mental power for 
this purely financial pursuit. He was unlucky into 
the bargain. When he backed the favourite, the 
favourite was nowhere ; and when he stood on the 
field, the favourite won in a canter. His betting- 
book, in a word, was generally so artfully made up 
that nothing short of a miracle could have landed 
him a winner. It is needless to remark that in turf 
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circles miracles do not overtake reckless plungers who 
endeavour to propitiate the goddess Fortune by bold- 
ness unleavened with brains. Lord Emerald lost 
heavily and continually. 

Any little odd corners in this busy and meritorious 
existence he filled up with intermittent worship at 
the shrines of one or two of the stars of opera bouffe 
and burlesque, an astronomical pursuit that, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly expensive. 

All things, however, one day come to an end, in- 
cluding the tether of a young gentleman affec- 
tionately engaged in discounting the death of a 
parent who obstinately persists in living. The sons 
of Jerusalem at last thought it time to harden their 
hearts and to cease advancing cash, even at a hundred 
and fifty per cent., on their debtor's very depreciated 
paper. They put the screw on, and after four years' 
service, his debts, his scrapes, and his Colonel, per- 
suaded Captain John Brabazon Tuckwood, Viscount 
Emerald, to toss his commission as a sop to his 
creditors and to retire into private life. 

This he accordingly did, with the proudconsciousness 
that he had done, his duty in that state of life unto 
which it had pleased the Horse-Guards to call him, and 
that when the present Earl of Eareston was gathered 
to his fathers and John the Fourth reigned in his 
stead, the first act of the new reign would neces- 
sarily be to diminish the not over-large family fortune 
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by a sum of at least two hundred thousand pounds, 
for the benefit of the creditors whom circumstances 
had constrained into patience till mourning, in a 
garmentual sense, pervaded Stone Park, and till a 
brilliant lozenge-shaped work of art, with a chaste 
black border, displayed outside an empty second-floor 
in a street off Portman Square, announced the glad 
tidings that there was at last balm in Gilead. 

At his sister's wedding, which took place a few 
■ months after he left the army, Lord Emerald made the 
acquaintance of Archibald's father, who was almost 
as proud as his son of the connection the house of 
Tait was cementing with the peerage. Anxious to 
display his boy's titled brother-in-law to his Midland- 
shire acquaintances, Mr. Tait, senior, pressed the 
Viscount with so much insistence to pay a visit to 
the Elms, that the latter, considering the occasion, 
felt obliged to accept the invitation. 

Shortly after Lady Anne's marriage, therefore, Mr. 
Alexander Tait had the very great pleasure of re- 
ceiving Lord Emerald at his country house. There 
Handsome Jack found only three guests ; an impecu- 
nious baronet, glad to get luxurious quarters for 
nothing anywhere, a city millionaire, and a Miss 
Eussell, a very handsome young lady who was a ward 
of Mr. Tait's, and who, having no other relations or 
near friends in the world, passed her existence partly 
with her guardian and partly with a maternal aunt. 
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Charlotte Eossell's father, when alive, was a great 
city gun. He had been a more cultivated man than 
are many of his fellow-citizens, and having been in 
his day Lord Mayor and one of the members for the 
city, his daughter, who was his only child, had ob- 
tained, as a sort of exceptional outsider, some insight 
into fashionable society. Kot long after the expira- 
tion of his year of mayoralty Sir Thomas Bussell 
died, and as he had lost his wife when their little 
girl was only twelve years old, Charlotte was left an 
orphan. 

She was also left sole heiress to the large fortune 
Sir Thomas had amassed, a fortune of nearly haK a 
miUion sterling, of which Mr. Tait, an old and inti- 
mate acquaintance of the dead knight, found himself 
made trustee. Charlotte was only nineteen when 
her father died, and Mr. Tait immediately began to 
plan how his wealthy ward could be turned into his 
daughter-in-law. The yoimg girl naturally became 
very intimate with her guardian's family, and though 
she had sufficient social experience to be aware that 
the would-be Midlandshire squire and his family were 
but poor imitations of the models they adored, she 
could not help liking them ; for though they were 
vulgar, they were kind^ though they were toadies, they 
were honest. 

Indeed Mr. Tait had an exceptional reputation for 
honesty in the city, where it may be delicately hinted 
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that honesty is not always considered the best policy; 
and it was this reputation that had decided th& 
defunct Sir Thomas to make him his daughter'^ 
trustee and guardian. 

The rest of the Tait family, if fully sharing 
Archibald's weakness for rank, were by no means so 
mean or so narrow in their general views as he was ; 
and Charlotte, though aware of their foibles, did not 
feel at all inclined to despise them. She was more 
intimate with Archibald's two elder brothers, who 
were much at home, than with the curate ; and she 
grew to look upon them in the light of cousins. She 
was not in the least in love with either of them, 
however; and if she had ever asked herself the 
question, would have quickly decided that they were 
the last men ii; the world she would wish to marry. 
She was somewhat surprised, therefore, when within 
one brief twelvemonth, each, one after the other, sud- 
denly professed deep love for her, and successively 
asked her to marry him. 

These proceedings on the part of the young men 
were taken at the instance of their father, who, 
although an honest man, felt that the half million 
thus providentially thrown within its grasp, ought 
really not to be allowed to escape the shrewd clutches 
of the Tait family. He naturally looked upon the 
matter merely in a commercial light. Here was, he 
saw, one of the most admirably safe speculations that 
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chance had ever thrown in the way of him or his. 
Success meant a gain of five hundred thousand 
pounds, and failure meant no loss, nothing worse 
than a return to the stcUvs quo. These views he, in 
softened language, imparted to his sons, and they 
dutifully attempted, each in his turn, to carry them 
into effect. 

Charlotte refused them both, but with so much 
amiability and so much tact that she retained the 
friendship of the whole family, and the respect and 
admiration of her trustee in particular, who, to do 
him justice, had never in his life shown ill-will at 
meeting an obstacle he was unable to overcome. 
Success, indeed, he had always welcomed with much 
chuckling complacency, complimenting himseK long 
and openly on his own talent and, shrewdness ; but 
failure had never disheartened him, never ruffled his 
seK-esteem, never stirred any venom in his stout, 
cheerful, middle - class, rank - worshipping breast. 
Perhaps this was one of the reasons of the success 
of his career. 

Women, generally, are more pertinacious in such 
schemes than men ; and Mrs. Tait, a few months after 
the failure of her second son's suit, summoned Archi- 
bald into Midlandshire and bade him try his luck. 
Archibald's bosom was fuU of yearning for the rank 
which Charlotte had not, not particularly desirous 
of the riches which she had ; and his heart was not 
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much in his mother's plan. But he was sufficiently 
Scotch, perhaps it should be added sufficiently human, 
to feel that half a million was worth an effi)rt, and he 
feebly began to practise his graces upon his father's 
ward. 

It has already been seen, however, that the curate's 
method of love-making was about as likely to take a 
woman's affections by storm as a square of infantry to 
be broken by a charge of rocking-horses, and he made 
no progress. Mrs. Tait saw this, and in her despair 
at the probable fiasco of this last chance, betrayed 
her little plot to her husband in the auspicious con- 
fidence of the hour devoted to curtain lectures, and 
asked his advice. 

Mr. Tait was a masterful and an honest man, 
certainly honest enough to be by no means fond of 
schemes not of his own planning ; and, to his wife's 
dismay, he nipped hers in the bud. He gruffly told 
her that it was absolute cruelty to make such a dead 
set at poor Charlotte, who had already been worried 
and distressed by the unwished-for advances of their 
two elder sons, that it was ridiculous to suppose that 
poor little Archibald would succeed where Donald 
and Douglas had failed ; and that positively he 
would not have his ward in any way further 
molested. His wife unwillingly promised to obey 
him ; but the next morning, Mr. Tait, who had been 
loDg enough married to know that a wife, convinced 
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against her will, is apt to disobey the spirit while 
pretending to follow the letter of her husband's 
decisions, had a little private conversation with his 
youngest son. Before dinner-time Archibald drove 
to the station with an extra cheque for fifty pounds 
in his pocket, feeling that he was well rid of a hope- 
less task. 

For in truth the curate's narrow little being was 
awed by the girl's beauty. He felt that such a 
glorious creature as Charlotte would completely 
crush him if she became his wife. He had no 
admiration for her good looks, beauty was not a 
thing in his line, but he recced them and was 
afraid of them. Afterwards, when he met Lady 
Anne, he felt awe, indeed, at that lady's rank, and 
was also not a Kttle afraid of it; but then rank was 
the one thing he coveted, and his keen desire to be 
connected with a titled family enabled him to 
overcome his tendency to fear and awe; while in 
Charlotte's case, as he had not the slightest wish for 
personal attractions in a wife, his mind was urged by 
no spur to struggle against the instinctive terror with 
which he was inspired by her beauty. He left the 
Elms, therefore, in spite of mJ Eussell's half 
•million, with a light heart ; and by-and-by, as has 
been seen, feU in with an ugly woman of title whd 
exactly suited the dearest aspirations of his queer 
tuft-hunting souL 
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By the time of Archibald's marriage, Mrs. Tait had 
got over her disappointment, and before Lord Emerald 
had been at the Ehns four and twenty hours, a new 
idea had entered her head. This time she at once 
communicated it to her husband. It was the sug« 
gestion that Charlotte would make a capital bride for 
their noble guest. 

Mr. Tait took a few hours to think over what his 
wife had said to him, and then decided that there was 
much in the suggestion. It was evidently impossible 
to make a daughter-in-law of his rich ward; she must 
marry somebody sooner or later ; and the somebody 
had better, if possible, be Lord Emerald. His son 
was already married to the Earl of Bareston's 
daughter ; it would be an additional and an indes- 
tructible link between the Tait family and that 
nobleman's aristocratic house if he succeeded into 
the bargain in marrying his ward to the Earl of 
Bareston's heir. Yes, it should be tried. He would 
soimd Charlotte at once, and, if the way seemed 
smooth, drop a hint to the Viscount without loss of 
time. 

Mr. Tait drank an extra couple of glasses of port 
after dinner that evening, added a stiff glass of 
whisky-toddy just before retiring, and went to bed 
to dream that his plans had succeeded, and that in 
some occult manner only known to the hazy laws of 
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dreamland, the final result was that he himself, 
in a brand-new coronet, was sitting, as pleased as 
Punch, in the upper legislative chamber at West- 
minster. 



CHAPTER V. 



A LOVELY HEIRESS. 




ORD EMERALD had arrived on a Monday. 
He was to leave again at the end of the 
week, and by Wednesday afternoon Mr. 
Tait had come to the conclusion that it 
was time to commence operations. The guest he 
delighted to honour, who had brought his horses 
down with him, had left the house immediately after 
breakfast for a day with the South Midlandshire ; the 
impecunious baronet, mounted on a nondescript beast 
of his host's, had accompanied him ; the millionaire 
had rushed up to town to enjoy himself in the city ; 
the sons of the house were at their father's offices in 
Great St. Helen's; and quietness reigned at the 
Elms. 

Mr. Tait sallied forth in search of his ward. He 
found her sitting alone in his wife's morning-room 
with one of Mudie's last novels before her. 

It was not, it would seem, a very interesting story, 
for Miss Russell, who had been at least a couple of 
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hoitrs engaged upon it, had not got any farther than 
the third page of the first volume. But in point of 
fact, reading was merely her apparent occupation, 
Hhe was reaiy engaged in thinkiS^ 

Charlotte Bussell was now twenty-one, and had 
never yet been in love. Her disposition incUned to 
the romantic, and her heart contaihed a dormant 
wealth of affection ; but hitherto she had seen no one 
on whom she had felt disposed to bestow any of ii« 
The men of her guardian's circle, since her fother^s 
death almost the only men with whom she was 
thrown in contact, were in truth by no means likely 
to please her naturally critical and refined tastes* 
She disliked their city civilisation, their metallic 
smartness, and their rather vulgar attempts at 
bonhomie. She unconsciously felt that if h^ hoar 
were ever to strike, the hero it brought with it must 
be of a very different stamp, must spring from very 
difGerent surroundings. 

A girl imbued with these ideas, with a romantic 
disposition, with an affectionate heart, and who has 
reached twenty-one years of age without falling in 
love, is likely to take to that amusement in a very 
decided manner indeed, as soon as any one with some 
resemblance to her shadowy ideal presents himself. 
And the thought just at this moment occupying Miss 
Blisseirs mind was that if ever )die fell in love> it 
'^^mild be with some such man as Lord EmersJd. 

6 
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It was not in the least his rank that attracted her, 
nor was it his good looks. She could not help seeing 
that he was excessively handsome, but what particu- 
larly impressed her was the difference between his 
style and manner and those of her guardian's sons, or 
indeed of any of her usual acquaintances. 

Lord Emerald could in truth make himself 
extremely pleasing when he chose to take the 
trouble, and being himself a Uttle struck with Miss 
BusseU's beauty, he had forgotten his usual rule of 
ignoring unmarried women, and during the forty- 
eight hours he had been at the Elms had exerted 
himself to be agreeable to her. He was unaware of 
her wealth, and had merely done so to kill time ; but 
in striking at time he had hit something else, and if 
Charlotte had had the courage to examine her heart 
she would have discovered that it was already 
wounded. 

She was sitting in an arm-chair with its back to 
the door, and Mr. Tait, as he looked round the room, 
did not at first notice her. He was just going out 
again when Charlotte; hearing a noise, looked round 
and stood up. 

'' Are you looking for me, guardian T she asked. 

As Mr. Tait stepped back into the room and his 
eye fell upon his ward, he could not help thinking 
what a pretty creature she wa& She was a little 
above, the average height of women. Her figure was 
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slender, but supple and rounded ; and her rather pale 
oval face and white forehead were set off by a mass 
of curling dark-brown hair. Her features were 
extremely regular. Her eyes were of a light-brown, 
rather too light, perhaps ; but this slight defect was 
redeemed by her well-marked brows, and by long 
dark lashes that gave her expression a dreamy look, 
yet one of a slightly sad intensity. But if her eyes 
were sad, her mouth made amends. It was full of 
laughing sweetness, and when she smiled her whole 
face was lighted up with a soft, glad brightness. 

" And this girl has five hundred thousand pounds 
into the bargain," thought Mr. Tait; "really if 
Emerald get her, lord though he be, he's a lucky 
feUow." 

"Ah, Charlotte!" he added aloud, "I wanted to 
ask you a question. My wife is anxious to ask his 
lordship to give us another day or two, in fact to 
stay till next Tuesday, the day, you know, there's the 
lawn meet at Sir Charles's." 

''Yes." 

" But I told her I couldn't hear her say anything 
about it till I had spoken to you. You're the only 
young lady of the house, you know, and it is but fair 
to consult you on these matters. Have you any 
objections, my dear V 

"Not the least," replied Charlotte, "why should 

ir 
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" Well, it struck me you don't altogether seem to 
like his lordship." 

Miss Bussell must have had a slight suspicion that 
something like love "wa« beginning to attack her, for 
Mr. Tait's last remark summoned a little extra colour 
into her cheeks. But she threw as much indifference 
as she could manage into her voice and replied : 

" Oh, I like him well enough ; what makes you 
think I do not ?" 

" You see, Charlotte, Emerald's a lord ; and girls 
generally nm after lords. Now you treat this one 
just as if he were plain Dick or Harry." 

" Do I ?" said Charlotte demurely, remembering her 
guardian's faith: "what a wicked girl you must 
think me !" 

" Not at all, not at all ; I like your spirit," replied 
Mr. Tait, who never had the courage to find fault 
with his lovely ward, and who besides suspected that 
a beautiful girl with half a million might perhaps be 
allowed greater social latitude than a middle-aged 
city merchant. " But I am glad you don't dislike 

the Viscount, because ^" and the speaker stopped 

a little abruptly. 

" Because what, guardian ?" 

" Because, to tell you the truth, I think he likes 
you. Would it suit you to be a viscountess, Char^ 
lotte r 

Miss Bussell, at all times strongly objecting to the 
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middle class wit which deems it the height of humour 
to chaff young women about the attentions of the 
men around them^ was on this occasion, for some 
reason she scarcely herself imderstood, particularly 
anxious to avoid anything of the sort in connection 
with Lord Emerald. But she never allowed herself 
to be angry with Mr. Tait, who always treated her 
with the greatest kindness, and she laughingly replied: 

"Are you already tired of living at the Elms, 
guardian V* 

" Tired of living at the Elms, child ? God bless me, 
no!" 

" No more am I ; so please don't build any castles 
in the air." 

But Mr. Tait felt that the matter was an exception- 
ally solemn one, and he persisted. 

"But if the castle stood upon solid earth?" he 
urged. 

" It wouldn't certainly be advisable to discuss the 
possibility of paying it a visit till an invitation was 
given by the real owner." 

"Naturally, my dear, naturally; but if the real 
owner did give a proper invitation ?" 

" He would get a proper answer." 

" AflSrmative or negative ?" 

" You are very inquisitive this morning, guardian." 

"I'm serious, Charlotte; tell me, there's a good 
girl, would it be yes or no ?*' 
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" Of course it would be yes or no. Dear me ! it's 
three o'clock ! I promised, Mr. Tait, to go out for a 
stroll. Good-bye !" And Charlotte fairly ran out of 
the room. 

Mr. Tait was not disheartened by the very little he 
had elicited from Miss BusselL He understood little, 
perhaps, of women's ways, but he was shrewd enough 
to guess that Charlotte's evident wish to avoid all 
discussion of Lord Emerald was by no means a bad 
omen. 

The Viscount's host was not well acquainted with 
his guest's financial position, but as his son, Archibald, 
had obtained no dowry with Lady Anne, and as most 
of the circumstances connected with this wedding 
had been surrounded with a rather penurious tinge, 
he had concluded that the Earl of Eaveston was not, 
for a peer, a rich man. A rich wife, he thought, was 
likely to prove an attractive bait for the heir of a 
poor nobleman, and, taking courage, he determined 
to sound Lord Emerald the same evening. 

After dinner, accordingly, when the millionaire 
and the Baronet got up from their wine to present 
themselves in the drawing-room, Mr. Tait asked the 
Viscount to take another glass and give him a couple 
of minutes' conversation. 

Lord Emerald wondered what the old fellow 
wanted. 

" Help yourself again to that claret, my lord," said 
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Mr. Tait; "it ought to be good wine, it cost me a 
hundred and twenty shillings a dozen." 

" I don't mind if I do," replied the Viscount ; " you 
have a capital cellar." 

** I hope I have, my lord ; I always give the best 
price for everything." 

'' A capital plan, for those who can afford it." 

" Tm happy to say I can afford it. Indeed, if it 
cost three times as much I should drink it just the 
same." 

''This fellow rattles like a money-box," thought 
the Viscount ; adding aloud, " You are a fortunate 
man, Mr. Tait." 

" I am, I own I am. Yet do you know, my lord, 
I recollect the day when a glass of ale would have 
been a luxury to me." 

" Indeed 1" 

"Yes, I'm a self-made man, and I'm proud of it. 
Thirty odd years ago all I had in the world was 
' twelve and sixpence a week." 

" By Jove !" 

" Every farthing, I assure you. I suppose, my 
lord, you have never tried the experiment of Uving 
on five half-crowns a week ?" 

Lord Emerald laughed. 

"Not exactly. If I had, I shouldn't have been 
here now, I fancy. How on earth can a man live on 
such a sum ?" 
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" How, my lord ? why I not only lived on it, but 
I put aside eighteenpence every Saturday." 

" You must have been a wonderful man. But 
what was the use of saving eighteenpence? what 
under heaven could you do with one and sixpence V* 

'' m tell you. In eighteen months, eighteenpence 
a week comes to a hundred and seventeen shillings, 
and a hundred and seventeen shillings make a five- 
pound note with seventeen shillings over." 

"Yes," said the young man, who was beginning to 
fed a l^guid interL i^ his host's microsSpiclK,- 
Eomies ; '' I see ; you waited till you had saved a smaU. 
lump; but what did you do with it — ^back a favourite 1" 

^' Bah !" exclaimed Mr. Tait, forgetting his respect 
far rank in the excitement of his reminiscences ; " I 
wasn't such a jackass. I backed myself." 

'' But how ? Against whom ?" 

** Against the world, my lord. At the end of the 
eighteen months the firm that employed me offered 
me a rise of five shillings a week. I was only ofioe 
messenger, and seventeen and sixpence every Saturday 
wasn't, in those days, bad pay. And if I had stopped 
on I should have risen higher no doubt ; and by this 
time, perhaps, I might have been a senior clerk at a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, with a shabby 
oottage in Islington, a maid-of-all-work to wait on 
my family, and a cask of table-beer in a hole under 
the kitchen stairs. But I said to myself, 'Sandy,' 
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said I, ' liave you come up to London town to eaxn 
just enough to keep body and soul together, while 
you help to make other people's fortunes, or have 
you come up to make your own V " 
" By Jove ! Mr. Tait, you were a sensible man." 
"I took a couple of days to think over that 
conundrum, and, by the lord ! I hit upon the right 
answer. During the eighteen months, though I was 
only office messenger, I had kept my eyes open. I 
wrote a good hand, and I was quick at figures. I 
made friends with one of the clerks, a lazy sort of 
chap, and I used to help him with his work, which 
was always behindhand. In helping him I helped 
myseK. He was a middle-aged man, he had been 
at this sort of thing all his life, and though he was 
quite incapable of making a sovereign on his own 
account, he thoroughly understood how others did 
the trick. I slaved for him, and I paid myself by 
picking his brains. I learnt the one great secret 
which has helped so many men in the city to ease 
and riches. Bless you, my lord, to make a fortune 
in commerce is as easy as eating bread and cheese, if 
you stick to one thing." 

"What is the great secret?" asked the Viscount, 
who was almost beginning to think that perhaps it 
would be a capital thing if he went into the city 
himself. " I thought it required superhuman energy 
and talent to succeed in trade." 
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" Ah ! that's what's always said by the unsuccessful 
to excuse their failure^ and by the successful to cry 
up their success. But the whole thing's summed up 
in one maxim : Buy in a cheap market, and sell in a 
dearer one. Any in who's guided by that principle 
can make money in the city of London ; for there's 
always a cheap market on one side of you, and a 
dearer one on the other." 

" Then how is it that everybody doesn't make a 
good thing of it ?" asked the Viscount, reflecting that 
if his host spoke truly, commerce, compared to any 
of his own pursuits — the turf for instance — must be 
the very simplest of Eldorados. 

*' Why, you see, you must keep your, eyes open 
and not buy on the left and sell on the right, when 
you ought to have bought on the right and sold on 
the left. The men who fail are the men who, instead 
of watching how the cat jumps, and buying in a 
cheap market and selling in a deaxer one, buy in a 
dear market and then find themselves obliged to sell 
in a cheap one to enable them to pay for what they 
have wrongly and too dearly bought. Each trans- 
action of this last kind of course means loss, and 
several of them generaUy mean ruin." . 

" Then there is a cleverness required, and it con- 
sists in seeing where and when to buy, and where 
and when to sell." 

" That's it, my lord ; in those few words you have 
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summed up the whole business catechism of eveiy 
xnilUonaire in England." 

" But you were saying you had only five pound 
seventeen ; how did you manage to make a 
start r 

'* I resigned my post of messenger in the firm I 
served, and hired a back office on a fourth floor at 
ten shillings a week. I paid a fortnight in advance, 
that swallowed up a sovereign. Then I had some 
cards printed with 'Alexander Tait, commission 
merchant/ and the address of my new office on them. 
I painted the same words on the door of my room 
with my own hands ; the paint and the use of the 
brushes cost me a shilling. It wasn't copper-plate, 
but it was legible. I bought a second-hand table for 
four and sixpence, a couple of chairs for five shillings, 
and spent another eighteenpence in pens, ink^ and 
paper. This took me a couple of days, dming which 
my food cost me a shilling a day. I gave up the 
bedroom across the water where I had hitherto slept, 
and moved my bedding, my jug and basin, and my 
few clothes, all things I had paid for long before, into 
my new office. I tumbled across a ragged old screen, 
bought it for a couple of shillings, carried it to my 
room on my own shoulders, and mended it with two 
or three back newspapers. I had now a regular suite 
of apartments, separated by a screen ; the front for 
an office, the back for a bedroom. • I had spent one 
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pound sixteen, and had consequently four pounds one 
left." 

" By Jove, Mr. Tait, you furnished your suite more 
cheaply than anybody I ever heard of." 

" I don't particularly like cheap things, my lord ; 
I have generally found them nasty. But I was 
obliged to be cheap, and on this particular occasion 
I'll confess to you that I thought my diggings 
extremely nice." 

" What did you do next ?" 

" The firm I had served were, like myself, commis- 
sion merchants ; though certainly on a considerably 
bigger scale. In fact they bought and sold anything 
and everything. The day I left, a small manufacturer 
of umbrellas had come to them to propose an imme- 
diate sale of a portion of his stock. He wanted £100 
in a hurry to meet some liability to a silk merchant. 
But my firm, though generally ready to deal in every 
sort of goods, had once made a bad speculation in 
American goloshes. They rather illogically con- 
founded what kept the wet from the feet with what 
kept the wet from the head, and refused to deal with 
the umbrella manufacturer. This had occurred the 
day I left. Two mornings later, my cards being 
printed, and my ofl&ce ready, I hunted up the manu- 
facturer, whose address I had remembered. I found 
he had managed to get elsewhere an advance of sixty 
pounds, but was still short of forty pounds, having the 
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next day to meet an acceptance of £100. I told him 
that I was a commission merchant, gave him my busi- 
ness address, and looked at his stock. The umbrellas 
were of the kind that sold at the West-end for about 
a guinea — ^this was before the day of cheap umbrellas 
— and he was ready in his despair to sacrifice them 
at ten shillings apiece. I told him I would take 
them, and offered him ten per cent, down and the 
balance the first thing the next morning. I only had 
four pound one left, you may remember, and ten per 
cent, on forty pounds was four pounds, so I couldn't 
offer him more. But of course I didn't explain this 
to the manufacturer. He was impressed by my card 
and accepted. I took half-a-dozen umbrellas as 
samples, and started for the West-end. In three 
hours I had disposed of the whole forty pounds worth 
at some four or five retail establishments at an average 
price of fifteen shillings a piece, with the understand- 
ing they were to be up to sample. I went back to 
my manufacturer, made him sign a contract note, 
which by-the-bye he didn't in the least understand, 
carried him and his stock in a cab to the different 
West-end shops, and, before the day was out, cleared 
twenty pounds by the transaction; minus the cab 
hire, which came, I think, to four and sixpence." 

" You made a good day's work of it." 

** It opened my eyes wider than ever to the differ- 
ence between working on your own account and 
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working for other people. I had made £19 15a. 6(2. 
in one day's haul ; if I had remained in the messenger- 
ship it would have taken me five long months to 
earn the same money." 

'' After that I suppose you got on like a house on 
fire ?" said Lord Emerald. 

" I don't mean to say that such hits as my umbrella 
speculation happened to such a humble beginner as 
myself every day. But before I was much older, I 
did a nice little thing in coals, and followed it up by 
a splendid deal in cheap Geneva watches, a deal that 
put nearly forty pounds into my pocket. Well, to 
cut a long story short, I stayed a year in that rickety 
little office, spending next to nothing on myself. At 
the end of the twelvemonth I was between five and 
six hundred pounds to the good, possessed a banking 
account, and a reputation, in a small way, quite A 1." 

" And since then ?" 

" Since then, my lord, I have added, not pound to 
pound, but thousands to thousands. The six hundred 
of my first year's tradiDg have swoUen into twice six 
hundred thousand pounds." 

"All made by yourself; you're a lucky man, 
Beally, Mr. Tait, your, story nearly tempts me to go 
into business myself." 

" Excuse me, my lord ; I'm afraid the wise men, 
in a business sense at any rate, will never come from 
the west." 
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" But you say it's so easy." 

** Easy to those to the manner bom, but not to 
such as you. You tip-top swells lick us city men 
into fits at driving four-in-hand and making love, 
but,' by G^ — ! we lick you in driving bargains and 
making money." 

"Then there's no chance for me in the city ?" 

" K you seriously wanted to make a little money, 
you might pick up a trifle as a director, no doubt ; 
but, bles9 you! that horrid business would be 
beneath you. It's all very well for Lord Tom, Lord 
Dick, or Lord Harry, broken-down elderly younger 
sons, without a sixpence even to pay for their hair- 
dye ; but you'll be an earl some day ; and it's not 
good enough for you. No, my lord, there's money to 
be had in the city in other ways besides going into 
trade or turning decoy-duck to catch the hard savings 
of parsons and widows." 

" Beally, I should be glad to know this other way," 
observed the Viscount, who fancied Mr. Tait was 
going to put him up to some occult method of 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, particularly Suited 
by providence to hard-up noblemen. 

"There are such things, my lord, as city heir- 
esses." 

"Are there?" said Emerald disappointedly. "Yes^ 
of course there must be. But where are they ? One 
never sees them." 
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Instead of answering, Mr. Tait leant back in his 
chair and burst out laughing. 

His guest looked at him and concluded that the 
one hundred and twenty shilling claret had a peculiar 
effect upon self-made men. Then, finding the laughter 
still continued, he rose from his chair, intending to join 
his hostess. Before he could get out q& the room, 
however, Mr. Tait had recollected himself. 

" I beg ten thousand pardons, my lord," said he ; 
** I really couldn't help laughing, and if you will only 
sit down again and let me explain, I think your lord-* 
ship will see the joke too." 

'' You shall tell me another time. I have really 
sat here quite long enough. Mrs. Tait and Miss 
Bussell will never forgive me." 

** Oh yes, they will," answered the merchant, with 
a threatened return of his laughing fit; ''but yon 
shall go in a minute, only let me tell you somethii^ 
about one of them first." 

" About one of them !" said Emerald, feeling quite 
sure now that his host had reached the confidential 
stage of tipsiness. 

" Yes ; about Miss SusselL" 

" Miss Russell ! what of her T 

" You said just now, my lord, that city heireasea 
were never to be seen« I laughed, because for the 
last two days you have been living in the same house 
with one of the richest of the lot." 
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" What !" exclaimed his lordship, incredulously. 

*' Miss EusseU," said the other with solemn em- 
phasis ; " the sole mistress of more than half a mil- 
lion sterling." 

" By Jove !*' muttered the Viscount, and strode 
back to the table, poured himself out a large glass 
of wine, drank it off, and sank into a chair. 

" Fact, my lord, I assure you. I ought to know 
for I am her guardian." 

" Are you in earnest, Mr. Tait ? Has that beauti- 
ful girl got five hundred thousand pounds ?" 

** Five hundred thousand pounds, and fifty thou- 
sand over. Total — five hundred and fifty thousand." 

"Whew!" whistled Handsome Jack, thinking to 
himself that his host was a devilish good fellow 
after all. " And what do you tell me this for ?" 

" Because, my lord, I thought your lordship might 
like to know." And the self-made man gave an ela- 
borate wink ; the first time in his life he had ever 
winked at a lord. 

" And has Miss Eussell no ties, no engagement V 

" She's as free as the man who can pay twenty 
shillings in the pound all rOund." 

" She is a charming girl," said the other, medi- 
tatively. 

" She is. She's as beautiful as she is rich, and as 
good as she's beautiful. Whoever marries her will 
be a lucky fellow. I told you, my lord, that there 

7 
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were other ways of making money besides going into 
trade/' 

Emerald heard and reflected that it was pretty 
plain that his host was giving him a strong hint. 
Since he had left the service he had been extremely 
pressed for ready money, and it had lately dawned 
upon him that a rich marriage was perhaps the only 
method to retrieve his financial position. He owed 
two hundred thousand pounds. His father only 
allowed him fifteen hundred a year, and, to say 
nothing of satisfying his creditors, it was absolutely 
impossible to live upon that income. 

The Earl of Eareston was quite una^vare of the 
colossal amount of his son's indebtedness, and only 
the other day, when the Viscount had applied to 
him for an urgent advance of five thousand, had 
written him a letter indignantly deploring that his 
heir should owe that large sum, refusing to give him 
a penny more than his allowance, and plainly telling 
him that it was high time he sowed the last of his 
wild oats and looked out for some young woman with 
money. Lord Eareston was very much wrapped up 
in his son, the heir to his title ; but his fondness for 
pounds, shillings, and pence was even greater than 
his fondness for his successor. 

As Handsome Jack sat staring at Mr. Tait, he re- 
collected all this ; recollected what would be his 
father's amazement and horror if he learnt that his 
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heir's debts were represented not by five thousand 
pounds, but by forty times that amount, and re- 
minded himself of the disagreeable fact — a fact 
which had often occurred to him lately — ^that unless 
something devilish good hastened to turn up, he 
must shortly come to a general smash. Now here, 
apparently, something had turned up. A pretty lady- 
like girl with half a million was, as far ad he could 
see, to be had for the asking. Five hundred thousand 
pounds would very comfortably avert the impending 
smash, and leave a liberal margin over ; and though 
he was a viscount and Miss Eussell, he supposed, a 
nobody, he had seen enough of the world to be aware 
that even a nobleman could not always put his hand 
upon a girl worth half a miUion. 

" By Jove ! it would be better than winning the 
Two Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger with 
the same three-year old," — an extraordinary com- 
bination of luck, that to Handsome Jack's mind 
represented the sweetest possible smile of Fate. 

The Viscount poured himself out still another 
glass of wine, swaQowed it, and putting on his most 
winning manners, said : 

"My dear Mr. Tait, there is already a tie between 
your worthy faroily and mine — a tie, I assure you, 
that nobody rejoices at more than I do. Will you 
allow me to be frank with you — to come, I mean, to 

7—2 
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the natural point of this very interesting conver- 
sation ?" 

" My dear lord, come to the point by all means • 
that's just what I've been driving at for the last half- 
hour." 

" The little I have as yet seen of Miss Eussell has 
led me to feel the highest admiration and respect for 
her. And what you have just told me might, I 
freely own, induce me — that is to say, if I were a 
mercenary man. which I am not in the least — ^to 
entertain ofl.er feelings about her." 

" Hoot, man !" interrupted the weU-satisfied mer- 
chant, who was already beginning to look upon his 
guest as the very possible future husband of his 
ward, and who was in consequence tempted to drop 
a little of the ceremony with which he had hitherto 
treated him ; '' don't be ashamed of being mercenary. 
A man must be mercenary nowadays, within proper 
bounds of course, if he wants to prosper. I myself 
have been mercenary all my life, and what's the con- 
sequence ? I'm rich, respected, and happy. Nobody 
can be respectable without money, and as everybody 
ought to want to be respectable, everybody ought to 
want money. I should only think all the better of 
you if you were looking out for money." 

Lord Emerald winced a little when he heard the 
words, ''Hoot, man !" addressed to him by his plebeian 
host, but he reminded himself that to allow these 
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innocent little familiarities were, after all, a very 
amaU premium to pay for a wife with half a million. 
Besides, if he did marry Miss Bussell, her vnlgarian 
guardian and his '* hoot, man " could easily be given 
the cold shoulder — ^after the marriage ceremony. So 
he answered with great geniaUty : 

" It is very good of you to be so frank. But, as I 
was going to say, though I am not at all mercenary 
it is necessary for me in my position to marry a lady 
of fortune. I think nothing of rank, I assure you ; 
but as I happen to possess it, I must think of its 
duties as well as its advantages ; and the first duty 
of rank is to keep it up properly." 

" Certainly, my lord, certainly." 

"Apart from money considerations, however, I 
should consider myself very fortunate if I could win 
the regard of MissSussell. She seems to me altogether 
different &om the women I have hitherto met, quite 
a new kind of girl, free from the whims and faults of 
fashionable young ladies, and to tell you the truth 
I am sick of the fashionable world and its empty 
rubbish. I long for the quiet of domestic happi- 
ness." 

This was the Viscounts way of putting it. What 
he really longed for was the quiet of being free from 
dunning creditors. But his ingenuous sentiment 
seemed to Mr. Tait as beautiful as did those of 
Joseph Surfeice to Sir Peter. 
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The honest merchant heaved a comfortable sigh, 
and replied : 

" Ah ! my lord, there's nothing like it." 

" Then I may understand/' asked Emerald, " that 
I have your permission to try my fate with Miss 
EusseU r 

" My lord, the day you marry my ward I shall 
be a contented man. And, to let you behind the 
scenes a little, IVe a shrewd suspicion that your 
lordship won^t find fate against you." 

And the half-canning, half-innocent old schemer 
stretched out his hand and grasped that of his guest. 

For the first time in his life Handsome Jack found 
himseU started on a wooing with a legitimate goal at 
the end of it. 




CHAPTER VL 




THE VISCOUNT PROPOSES. 

HE next morning, Mrs. Tait, who had, no 
doubt, some private conversation with 
her husband in the interval, asked Lord 
Emerald to prolong his stay for a day or 
two, and her invitation was cordially accepted. 

The Viscount was now always at Miss Eussell's 
side, much to the disgust of the penniless baronet, 
who was aware of the lady's fortune, and who had 
entertained some vague intentions of going in for the 
prize himself. 

Up to the Tuesday morning, however, the day of 
the lawn meet at Sir Charles Stanton's, the young 
nobleman had made no definitive overtures to the 
heiress. His love-making was generally of the 
*' Chaige, Chester, chaige " description ; but on this 
occasion he felt that his own happiness, as well as 
that of his antagonist, was at stake, and, bold as he 
was, he hesitated a little. 
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Both Mr. and Mrs. Tait, however, had given Char- 
lotte to plainly understand that Lord Emerald was 
supposed to be formally paying his addresses to her, 
and even if they had not done so. the vouns man's 
manner, if not his words, were so decided that she 
could not mistake it. Her life, the world in general, 
seemed suddenly to have acquired in her eyes a 
charm they had never had before. Her ideal had at last 
crossed her path ; and — how kind fate was to her I — 
she seemed to have as much attraction for this ideal 
as this ideal had for her. Within a few days, almost 
within a few hours, her beauty put on a new ap- 
pearance. The slight expression of coldness that 
had hitherto alone detracted from her charms, disap- 
peared ; the sadness in her eyes died away ; and an 
air of loving earnest content replaced the somewhat 
statuesque repose that had until now distinguished 
her. 

Handsome Jack saw and wondered. The first 
moment he had set eyes upon Miss Eussell, he 
had admired her ; but in his own mind he had added 
the qualification that her look was too precise, her 
nature probably too narrow. Nqw he noticed, day by 
day, this preciseness rapidly disappearing, the girl's 
beauty becoming warmer and more fuU of life, and 
her whole being apparently undergoing a transfor- 
mation that was changing its possessor from a serenely 
handsome girl into a beautiful and singularly winning 
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one. He felt that the transformation was his doing, 
and, like Pgymalion, he fell in love with his own 
handiwork. 

Indeed it was altogether a new experience for 
Emerald. Hitherto it had more than once been his 
lot to superintend the development of full-blown 
flowers, though pure and perfect enough, into fading, 
tarnished, and finally withered emblems ; now, for 
the first time, he found himself watching the growth 
of a pure but narrow bud into an equally pure but 
far more lovelyand sympathetic blossom. Honestly, 
he preferred his last experience. It was pleasant, 
he owned, to be able to influence in any way the pro- 
gress of a pretty woman^s nature; but it was far 
pleasanter, he now thought, to flnd, when his influ- 
ence had run its course, an innocent, glorious flower 
instead of soiled and withered leaves. 

In fact, for the first time in his life, Handsome 
Jack was in love — innocent love ; and under the 
sway of this new phase of feeling all that was good 
in his nature revived and for a brief space flourished. 
In worldly experience he was much older than his 
years^ and many of his acts had been more than 
questionable. But^ after all, he was not yet twenty- 
six; and at that age, whatever errors a man may 
have committed, however hard and callous habit 
may have made his disposition, there is always a 
great deal of good left in human nature — good that 
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only wants an opportunity to call it to the 
front. 

Charlotte Eussell was Emerald's opportunity, the 
tide that generally, sooner or later, overtakes the 
affairs of even the most reckless. Whether or not 
it will be taken at the flood and lead the Viscount 
on to the fortune of a better life, remains to be seen. 
Too many, dallying with the tide, are caught by the 
returning ebb and thrown back upon the old shore, 
and Handsome Jack's previous course would tempt 
an impartial observer to class hiTn in this latter 
category. 

The Tuesday morning came, and the whole party 
at the Elms started betimes for the meet at Sir 
Charles Stanton's. The Viscount had persuaded Miss 
Eussell to trust herself to his care, and go mounted. 
Everybody knows that even a plain girl looks pretty 
in a riding-habit, and that a pretty one looks divine. 
Charlotte was no exception to this rule, and as Lord 
Emerald lifted her to her saddle he thought she 
looked better on horseback than any woman he had 
ever seen. Something of this sort he probably said 
to her as he lingered by her stirrup ; for she blushed 
a little, and laughingly declared that she was getting 
quite afraid of him, he was always paying her such 
extravagant compliments. 

" But I am going to ask you to pay me a much 
greater one," answered Emerald. 
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"I didn't know men cared about compliments. 
What is it ?" 

" It's a compliment I don't care about being paid 
in public," said the Viscount, looking at Mrs. Tait's 
carriage, which was within earshot. " 111 tell you 
by-and-by." 

Charlotte guessed what he meant, and turning to 
the Baronet, who was also in the saddle, affected to 
be deeply interested in some topic relating to the 
sport before them. The asking of the question she 
knew Lord Emerald intended to put to her would 
make her happiness complete ; but tiU it was put, an 
instinct taught her to try and hide, even from herself, 
of how much importance it would be to the peace of 
her heart. 

A lawn meet has been so often and so weU de- 
picted, that it would be a work of impertinent super- 
erogation to here attempt a description of this one 
at Sir Charles Stanton's. It will be better to follow 
the fortunes of Lord Emerald and Miss EusseU, and 
see in what way he asked her for the greatest compli- 
ment a woman can pay a man, and listen to her 
answer. 

Charlotte, though a graceful horsewoman, was not a 
bold huntress, and her cavalier was not able, as was 
generally his wont, to keep his place among the first 
flight. But in piloting his beautiful charge down cun- 
ning lanes, across wonderful short cuts, and in opening 
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the very large number of gates which the extraordinary 
care he took of his companion threw into their line 
of route^ he did not feel the time hang at all heavily 
on his hands. On this beautiful morning his love for 
Charlotte had reached its apogee. He- felt that if 
instead of being a great heiress, she did not possess 
a penny in the world, he should ask her just the same 
to be his wife. For the moment, at any rate, he felt 
that life without her would be simply impossible, and 
the only remnant of his usual selfish coolness that 
clung to him, was once when he reflected that it was 
lucky Miss Eussell was rich, for if she were not it 
was perfectly certain that he would have put the 
climax to his money difficulties by saddling himself 
with a penniless bride. 

The pair had been riding together now for two or 
three hours. At first one or two other timid riders 
had stuck to them ; seeing that the lady's hunting 
chaperon was to be relied upon in the matter of 
gates and gaps ; but these had soon been shaken off, 
and the Viscount and his charge were now alone — 
quite alone — for by this time they had given up all 
pretence of following the hounds, which had long 
completely outpaced them ; and about one o'clock 
they found themselves riding aimlessly about the 
country, without a hound, a horse, or red-coat in 
sight. 

Handsome Jack had fairly made up his mind to 
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formally propose to Charlotte before the day was out ; 
but, as he felt certain that there was no danger of his 
suit being rejected, he was in no hurry to rush to a 
conclusion. On the contrary, he felt that there was 
a delicious pleasure in riding beside this beautiful 
creature and making the most violent love to her 
while still keeping just this side of a decided pro- 
posal. Once he finally asked the question and was 
accepted, as he made sure he should be, Charlotte 
would become his promised wife, his own property 
as it were, and there would be less piquancy in 
making love to her ; but till he did propose, she and 
he too were still free as air ; and there was just the 
faintest possible savour of the aroma of forbidden 
fruit about their dalliance, that made the present 
situation very dear to the young man's Bohemian 
heart. It is impossible for a man to flirt with his 
own wife; it is to some dull work to pretend to 
do so with their Jianc^, but it is always delight- 
ful to make fierce love to a pretty woman to whom 
one is as yet bound by not even the slightest 
tie. 

" Pray, Lord Emerald," presently said Miss Bussell 
" have you any idea where we are ?" 

" Not the least in the world. I only know that I, 
am by your side, and that is all the geography I care 
about." 

" But how far do you think we are from the Elms V* 
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asked Charlotte, prudently ignoring the latter part of 
the Viscount's remark. 

" It's past two o'clock. At least fourteen or fifteen 
miles." 

" Then I think we had better try to ride towards 
home !" 

" Certainly, if you wish it," answered Emerald ; 
" though for my part I feel as if I could ride about 
here with you for ever. Do you see the high-road 
over there ? I fancy I can make out a sign-post. 
Let us go for that, and we shaU perhaps find out 
which way we ought to turn." 

In making their way to the road, however, they 
were presently stopped by a very stiff-looking and 
apparently interminable fence, the only outlet through 
which was a hog-backed stile, between three and 
four feet high. Stiles are not like gates, insomuch 
as they won't open, and Lord Emerald was of opinion 
that they had better retrace their steps and seek an 
easier exit in some other direction. 

But Charlotte, who aU through the day had been 
carefully prevented by her companion from taking 
any more serious obstacle than an innocent little 
bank or two with here and there an equally harmless 
ditch, was ambitious to clear something more formid- 
able before she finished her day's outing. The stile 
looked a very easy obstacle : she was convinced she 
could easily jump it, and she begged Lord Emerald 
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to let her take this one leap, and so enable her to feel 
that she had achieved something more daring than a 
m6re mild canter in Eotten Eow. 

" Are you sure you can manage it ?" asked the 
Viscount. 

" Quite sure ; just jump it first, please, and I will 
follow you directly." 

Handsome Jack popped over, and turned to watch 
his companion's prowess. Charlotte cantered gal- 
lantly up to the stile, but just as he ought to have 
taken off, her horse, feeling perhaps a little sulky at 
the rather inglorious conduct to which he had been 
restricted all the morning, revenged himself by 
swerving sharp round to the left, and cantering 
with his head rebelliously up in the air down the 
side of the fence. His rider, however, soon pulled 
him up, and bringing him back opposite the stile, 
made a fresh start at the jump. 

"Give him a smart cut just as he takes off," 
shouted Emerald from the other side. 

Charlotte obeyed; but her^ horse swerved as before, 
and the only result of the use of the whip was to 
make him gallop instead of canter down the length 
of the field. 

The Viscoiiut, getting rather anxious, put his horse 
at the little stile and jumped back again to rejoin 
his companion. As he bounded, however, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing that Charlotte had stopped 
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the runaway, and was once more bringing him back 
to the starting-point. 

" Horses, and ladies' horses in particular, are some- 
times full of whims," said Emerald, as the girl rode 
up. " Perhaps yours doesn't like being given a lead. 
Jump the stile first this time, and I will bring up the 
rear." 

Nobody, not even a charming young woman, likes 
to be conquered by a horse, especially when there is 
a spectator to witness her defeat ; and Charlotte, in 
spite of her sweet temper, was getting just the leaat 
bit in the world angry at her double fiasco. She did 
not answer Handsome Jack in words, but she set her 
little lips hard together, and determined that Zouave 
— her horse — should be forced somehow or other to 
take the jump. For the moment, to clear this 
wretched little hog-backed stile seemed to be the 
one great aim of her life; and, moreover, what 
seemed to her all the world, in the person of Hand- 
some Jack, was looking on to see the aim accom- 
plished. 

She caught short hold of her horse's head, and for 
the third time tried to send him at the stile. Her 
gentle blood was fairly up, and, as she did so, saying 
half unconsciously to herseK that if Zouave wouldn't 
do it by fai^ means he should do it by foul, she 
struck him a vicious little cut in the hind-quarter. 
But there is often, for evil as well as for good, a 
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strong sympathy between a horse and its rider, and 
the obstinate spirit that had entered Charlotte's soft 
bosom had fully communicated itself to the animal 
beneath her. 

Zouave had raised his fore-legs with the intention 
of beginning to canter, when the whip descended. 
Whether or not he really intended to take the stile 
this time will never be known, for as he felt the sting- 
ing cut, his better resolutions all vanished, and a new 
purpose entered his thoroughbred but obstinate head. 
He desisted from the nascent canter, stopped dead, and 
began to paw the air. He was not in the habit of 
rearing, but neither was his mistress in the habit of 
whipping him, and he reared ; it was not a dangerous 
one, but still it was a rear. 

" Strike him again, over the head," said Emerald 
quickly. 

But Charlotte was getting ^ little cdnfused. She 
was not accustomed to rearing. She heard the Vis- 
count telling her to hit her horse again, but she 
did not notice that he said " over the head." 

As Zouave's fore-legs came down to terra-firma she 
dealt their owner another and stiU more stinging cut, 
again unfortunately on the flank. 

Up went the angry animal, like a rocket ; his back 
almost at right angles to the ground. 

Charlotte altogether lost her presence of mind, and 
forgetting, or being jerked too much ofif her balance, 

8 
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to throw herself on her horse's neck, leant backwards 
in empty space, and was only retained in the saddle 
by the hold she still tenaciously kept of the rein. 

Lord Emerald sprang from his horse more quickly 
probably than he had ever done before. 

As he was doing so, Zouave finding that he had 
carried things a little too far, madly fought the air 
with his fore-legs, and made desperate struggles to 
regain his equilibrium. But his rider's weight tear- 
ing at his bridle was now added to the difficulties of 
his too perpendicular position, and he hung for a mo- 
ment in vain equipoise, then threw his head and his 
feet wildly up, and toppled backwards. 

The poor girl, feeling herseK going, relaxed her 
hold of the reins, shut her eyes, and gave a quick, 
faint gasp. 

At this moment a strong grip roughly seized her 
round the waist, and tore her clear of the falling 
animal. 

A hea^^r thud, a little cloud of earthy dust, a few 
desperate kicks that narrowly missed both the saved 
and her saviour, a roll and a scramble, and Zouave 
^as on his feet again, sound and unhurt, but trem- 
bling in every limb ; while Charlotte lay prone against 
Handsome Jack's broad chest, very pale, her eyes 
still closed, and rallying all her scattered energies to 
keep herself from fainting. 

Emerald also, for such a cool hand, was himself con- 
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siderably agitated, thought she had fainted, and in the 
excitement of the moment could think of nothing 
better to restore her than to press his lips again and 
again to her cheek and to her forehead, while he mur- 
mured : 

" My darling, my darling, are you hurt ? Open 
your eyes — I love you " (kiss) — " I love you " (kiss) 
— '^ I love you " (kiss, kiss, kiss). 

This may seem rather impassioned conduct and 
language for a young man of Handsome Jack's large 
amatory experience, but as a matter of fact, it is just 
this experience that enables a jeuTie premier to utter 
the most appropriately tender exclamations, and mas- 
terfully seize the most delicate opportunities at the 
shortest possible notice. Besides, the crisis was 
unique. It is not every day that even a viscount 
can deftly snatch half a million from under a falling 
horse. 

Charlotte was not exactly in a faint, but it is to be 
hoped she was partly unconscious, for she allowed the 
rain of kisses to go on falling without speaking or 
opening her eyes. 

Noticing this. Emerald resolved to make hay while 
the sun shone, and thinking, perhaps, the process 
might prove a regular elixir, shifted his lips slightly 
southwards and pressed them to those of his beauti- 
ful burden. There they lingered for several seconds, 
and when he at last removed them, Handsome Jack 

8—2 
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had the satisfaction of finding that he had finally 
hit upon the right remedy ; for as the two pair of 
lips parted, a sudden flush chased the paleness from 
Charlotte's face ; she opened her eyes and said ; 

" I am not at all hurt, Lord Emerald." 

" My darling . . , I mean my dear Miss Eussell, 
I am so glad. But are you quite sure ?" 

*' Quite sure," answered the girl, without moving, 
forgetting apparently that she was still pillowed on 
the Viscount's shoulder. " But you have saved my 
life. How can I thank you ?" 

" Thank me ! You needn't ; I deserve no thanks." 

"Not for saving my life ? Ah! how strong, how 
brave, how generous you are 1" 

'^ You owe me no thanks, because , . , " and Eme- 
rald paused and looked with more sincere tender- 
ness than had ever before glistened in his face, right 
into his companion's eyes. They were very close to 
his. 

Charlotte half shut hers again, and said very 
softly : 

" Because . . . ?" 

" Because a man deserves no thanks for saving 
what he wants for his own. I want your life for my 
own, dear, dear Charlotte, for I love you." 

The flush faded away from the girl's face, and she 
again grew very pale. But a tiny tear gathered under 
her nearly closed lid, and she did not attempt to move* 
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Emerald probably recollected that silence gives 
consent^ for once more he stooped his head and bent 
his lips towards hers. 

The latter quickly assumed that enticing shape < 
pretty lips do assume when a kiss they have no 
Lnner of wish to escape hovers nearkem; and 
there was a momentary silence full of its own 
eloquence. 

Then Charlotte slightly drew back her head, and 
whispered : 

" And I love you." 







CHAPTEE VII. 



THE EARL HEAES THE GOOD NEWS. 




FEW days later. Lord EmeralcJ made his 
appearance at Stone Park. The Earl 
took as much pride in his heir, considered 
as an heir, as ever ; but of late his son's 
application for money had somewhat cooled the ardour 
of the old man's affection for the heir's person. 

When, therefore, the Viscount showed himself at 
the dinner-table, though his sisters received him with 
much warmth, his father only grunted, held out a cold 
finger, and busied himself with his soup. But Eme- 
rald had come down to the paternal mansion with a 
fixed purpose, and he knew that to gain that purpose 
he held a very strong card ; so he bore his parent's 
surliness with much philosophy, rattled away for once 
to his sisters, whom usually he took very little notice 
of, and amused himself by abusing the dinner, which 
certainly was rather an economical one. 
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" Is our cook dead. Sue ?" presently asked Emerald 
of his eldest sister. 

"Dead, Jack! no, certainly not. What makes 
you ask ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; only these cutlets taste as if they 
had been cooked by one of the housemaids." 

"Hush, Jack!" said Gwendoline in a whisper; 
« you'U make papa cross." 

" Nonsense," returned the young man ; " he knows 
when his dinner's well cooked as well as I 
do." 

" Susan !" grunted the Earl, " is your brother going 
to make any stay down here ?" 

" I don't know, papa." 

" Because, if he is, you'll have to write to Gunter, 
and tell him to send down a Frenchman. What's 
good enough for me isn't good enough for your 
brother." 

" Not at all, sir," interposed Emerald ; " I was 
thinking that this stuff wasn't good enough for 
you." 

" Bah !" said the EarL 

"What a heavenly temper the governor's in!" 
whispered Jack to the sister nearest him. " Is he 
always as amiable as this now ?" 

" He gets more difl&cult to manage every day," 
answered the girl ; " he made us send away the 
last cook because she wanted more wages. He only 
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gives this one twenty pounds. Papa says we're never 
to give more." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Emerald. "And you're 
drinking maraala," he added, " and I should think 
this claret stood the governor in about fourteen shil- 
lings a dozen, bottles included. Can't you give me 
some cham, Sue ? This pig's-wash is poisoning me." 

"I must ask papa first," tremulously whispered 
Lady Susan. 

"Well, ask him ; he can't eat you." 

"If you please, papa, Jack says he would like 
some champagne." 

" Champagne !" almost screamed the Earl, " cham- 
pagne at a family dinner !" 

"I'm sorry, sir, to give so much trouble," said 
Emerald with great seriousness ; " I'm awfully fond 
of cheap claret, as a rule, but the fact is, my medical 
man has ordered me to stick to effervescing drinks." 

" Then you'd better try soda-water," grunted the 
Earl. 

" Unfortunately I'm positively forbidden to touch 
it. The doctor has restricted me to champagne or 
ginger-beer. Either wiU do. Have you had any 
ginger-beer in from your wine merchant lately, sir ?" 
And the young man stared his father in the face in 
the gravest manner in the world. 

The usually impassive countenance of the butler, 
who was standing well behind the Earl's chair, 
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lighted up with a solemn smile, and the assistant^* 
footman at the sideboard was suddenly seized with a 
violent fit of coughing. 

Lord Eareston perceived that his son was making 
fun of him, but as he had just sufficient perception 
of humour to make him dread and hate ridicule with 
all his soul, he thought it best to yield. 

"Bring a bottle of champagne," he said to the 
butler ; then by way of silent protest he swallowed 
half a tumblerful of vin ordinaire and water, and 
relapsed into a surly silence, in which he remained 
during the rest of dinner. 

When dinner was finished, and his sisters left the 
room, the young man remained seated at the table 
opposite his father. 

He had come down to Stone Park to tell the Earl 
of his engagement to Miss Eussell, but he had also 
come with the intention of asking for a large sum of 
ready money, and he was meditating on the best way 
of proffering his request. Lord Eareston, he felt 
certain, would be overjoyed at hearing that his son 
was going to marry a young lady with such an im- 
mense fortune, but then he also felt certain that his 
demand for immediate pecuniary assistance would by 
no means be received with delight. 

Under the circumstances the Earl would no doubt 
be forced to grant his request ; for unless he. Eme- 
rald, were put in immediate possession of several 
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thousands it would be impossible for him to maxry, 
as there were certain liabilities, debts of honour, and 
others, that must for decency's sake be discharged 
before he presented himseK to the world in the 
character of bridegroom to one of the richest heir- 
esses of the day. Still, any one who asked Lord 
Kareston for money was sure to pass a very disagree- 
able quarter of an hour ; and the Viscount had a 
particular aversion to disagreeable quarters of an 
hour. 

How had he best put his request ? Ten thousand 
pounds were the least he must have ; but his father 
always bargained about everything, and if he began 
by asking for ten thousand he would certainly 
eventually get less, even when the Earl had at last 
recognised the necessity of making some immediate 
sacrifice. He would ask for fifteen thousand to begin 
with, and then make a merit of accepting ten. His 
father would surely see the advisability of parting with 
a miserable ten thousand pounds to clinch a match 
with a girl who possessed fifty times as much. Yes, 
that would be the best way. 

Although Lord Eareston permitted nothing but 
marsala and cheap claret to be consumed at the 
family meal, he was extravagant enough to allow 
himself every day after dinner a modicum of a 
superior brand of brown sherry. This he was now 
morosely drinking, and though he remained still silent 
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lie felt himself obliged for very shame's sake to 
occasionally push the bottle over to his son. 

Emerald, considerably to the other's annoyance, 
had already iielped himself two or three times, and 
the more generous liquid was rapidly giving him the 
'Courage to make his attack. 

" I came down here, sir," said the young man, " on 
purpose to speak to you." 

His father uttered a sort of surly grunt, but made 
no other audible reply* Inwardly he thought, " He 
has come to ask me for money. I won't give him a 
shilling." 

The Viscount strongly objected to his parent's 
habit of grunting at him, and he immediately deter- 
mined to pay him out for his last manifestation in 
this line by introducing the disagreeable part of his 
intelligence first. 

" I have come down to ask you for fifteen thousand 
pounds, sir, and I must have it within the next fort- 
night." 

The Earl looked at his hein 

" You must, must you, sir ?" said he ; " go on, pray 
go on." 

" I'm going to be married, but I can't marry unless 
I have this money." 

Lord Rareston thought to himself, "The young 
fool wants to marry some hussy without a sixpence. 
And I've starved and saved for this madman. 
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He'll throw away everything when I'm gone. The 
next Earl of Eareston will die without a halfpenny." 
Then, he added aloud : 

" T'ni glad to hear that, because aa you certainly 
won't get the money you won't be able to make the 
idiot of yourself you propose." 

Emerald calmly helped himself to more wine. 

" Hadn't you better hear what I have to say, sir, 
before you use strong language ?" said he. 

" I have heard what you've got to say, and I'm 
only surprised you've the impudence to say it." 

"The young lady is a Miss Eussell — Charlotte 
Eussell," the Viscount proceeded. 

"And who imder heaven is Charlotte Eussell?" 
asked the Earl. 

'• She is a ward of Mr. Tait's." 

" Damn Mr. Tait, sir ! Have you been such an 
ass as to go down to Midlandshire and let yourself 
get caught by a ward of Mr. Tait's ?" 

" She's as pretty as an angel, and as charming as 
she is pretty." 

"What the devil has that got to do with it!" 
burst out the old man. " Did I marry for the sake 
of a pretty face ? No, sir, I did my duty to my 
family and my position, and engaged myself to a 
sensible young woman with a large fortune." 

"Miss Eussell has a little money too," observed 
Emerald. 
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" A little money ! A few beggarly thousands, I 
suppose. Pray, sir, are you, who, to my knowledge, 
owe seven or eight thousand pounds, and who I dare 
say, if the truth were known, really owe half as much 
more, are you in a position to marry a girl with a 
' little ' money ?" 

Poor Lord Rareston ! if he had only known the 
Teal extent of his son's liabilities ! 

" Miss Russell has more than five hundred thou- 
sand pounds in the funds," said the Viscount with 
slow deliberation. 

" What !" 

" The fortune of the young lady I have engaged 
myself to is rather more than half a million sterling/' 

" Good God !" exclaimed, Lord Rareston. 

" It is, sir, I assure you. My poor mother, I be- 
lieve, had only three hundred thousand, so you see 
I've bettered your example." 

" But are you sure ? How do you kpow ? Have 
you seen it in black and white V^ 

" I wasn't born yesterday, sir. I telegraphed to 
my lawyer ; he has seen her father's will. Charlotte 
is the only child of the late Sir Thomas Russell, a 
city Croesus, who was, as perhaps you may remember. 
Lord Mayor some five or six years ago." 

" Jack," said the Earl with effusion, *' I'm proud of 
you. YouVe done your duty to me, to yourself, and 
to the family. God bless you. Jack ! Ring the bell. 
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We'll have another bottle ; IVe a great deal to say 
to you. My boy ! my dear boy 1" 

And Lord Bareston leant back in his chair, the 
good news lending a temporary warmth to his frigid 
old heart, and the cheap claret and the brown sherry 
a watery lustre to his dim old eyes. 

As soon as a glass or two of the second bottle had 
been swallowed, Emerald thought it time to revert to 
business. 

"You'll let me have the fifteen thousand then^ 
sir r said he. 

The old Earl's face dropped again. 

"My dear Jack, fifteen thousand pounds is an 
enormous sum. I haven't got it. At least, I can't 
possibly realise such a large amount." 

"Well, sir, of course you know best. But if I 
can't have it I must give up all thoughts of the 
heiress." 

" Why, Jack, why ? What has she to do with it ? 
She doesn't want the money, I suppose ?" 

" The fact is, as you know, I have a lot of little 
debts, and you must see that they will have to be 
settled before I make such a marriage as this." 

" I don't see it at all," said the old lord. " Wait till 
you are married, and then pay your debts with your 
wife's money." 

" Impossible. I should have to lay hands on 
V nearly the whole of her first year's income." 
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*' But if she has got half a million she'll have to 
settle a large sum on you." 

" But I shan't have the money down." 

"You might have some," said Lord Earestbn. " She 
could give you twenty thousand in cash, and put the 
rest into settlement." 

Now Emerald was already fully determined to 
have some cash down from his bride, and considerably 
more than twenty thousand pounds. It would take 
probably some fifty thousand to keep his creditors 
quiet during his father's lifetime. But the smaller 
sum he wanted immediately he required to pay off 
some liabilities it was imperatively necessary to dis- 
charge in full and at once, in order to keep things quiet 
tiU he had pulled off this marriage; otherwise hisname 
would get into such alarmingly bad odour, that Mr. 
Tait might get wind of it and throw difficulties in the 
way of his ward's union with the young man. 

These, however, were little details it was quite im- 
possible to explain to the Earl, who would be thun- 
derstruck if he became aware of the real extent of 
his heir's indebtedness. 

The young man rapidly turned these considerations 
over in his mind, and then repUed : 

" I love the girl, sir ; and I can't make these 
mercenary bargains with her. Besides I must have 
this money before my marriage — ^have it directly. If 
you can't help me the whole thing must be off. But 
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it won't be my fault. I've done my share. I've 
found a girl with half a miUion, and it seems to mo 
a deuce of a pity to lose her for the sake of a few 
pounds." 

" A few pounds ! God bless my soul ! do you call 
fifteen thousand a few pounds ?" 

" Well, I might do with a little less." 

"Ah! of course you could. Offer them a little 
down, and make them wait for the balance !" exclaimed 
the Earl eagerly. *' Come, I think I could manage 
two thousand." 

*'Two thousand would be of no use whatever. I 
see I must give it up. 1*11 write to Miss Bussell to- 
night, and tell her it must all be' off." 

" Nonsense, Jack ; don't be in such a hurry. I'm 
^an old man. Give me time, a little time. Perhaps 
T could manage five thousand." 

Emerald saw that his father was yielding. 

" Look here, sir," said he. " I asked you for fifteen 
thousand, and you offer me five. Now, I tell you 
' what I'll do. I'U split the difference, and make ten 
thousand do; but I can't possibly manage with a 
penny less. Ten thousand, and another little five 
hundred just to grease the wheels — to smooth over 
all difficulties, you know." 

At the last moment the Viscount had reflected 
that he might as well have a surplus five hundred 
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just to jingle in his own pocket A little ready cash 
was always usefuL 

"Ten thousand five hundred !" groaned the EarL 
** But what are the five hundred for ? I'm sure two 
hundred and fifty will be quite enough to make 
everything run quietly." 

" Very well," said Emerald, ruefully thinking that 
there went half his wretched share of the plunder ; 
" m take ten thousand two hundred and fifty. Can 
you let me have it soon, sir T 

" Perhaps I can. But— one moment, Jack," added 
Lord Rareston ; for his son, thinking he had gained 
his point, was preparing to leave the room. " You 
will have the control of your wife's income, of 
course ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" I'm willing to pay half this sum out of my own 
pocket, but you must repay me the other half after 
your marriage. I'U make it easy for you. Phelp and 
Foster shall send you an undertaking to sign, agree- 
ing to repay me five thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds within two years. You must 
economise, my boy — put by a little for the first 
twelvemonth or two." 

"The governor first, and Shylock a bad second !" 
murmured Emerald. But in the next second he had 
reflected that in the course of nature it was by so 
means certain that Lord Bareston would live to see 

9 
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the expiration of even the first year. And in any 
case it would be easy to put him off with some 
excuse or another. A father couldn't sue his own 
son. He would sign the undertaking when Phelp 
and Foster sent it, but he would take good care never 
to hand them a penny of the cash. No, by Jove ! 
his governor might be sharp, but he was sharper. 

Soothed by these thoughts the young man said 
aloud: 

" All right, sir ; 111 sign it. When can I have the 

tin r 

" Pray, when are you going to marry this girl ?"' 

" As soon as possible. This is April. Early in 
June, probably." 

*' Very welL Come to me the first week in May ; 
satisfy me that everything is ready and fixed, and 
you shall have the money a week later." 

" 1*11 be with you on the first. Grood-night, sir. 
I'm going out for a smoke." 

And the Earl was left to his reflections and the 
brown sherry. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GOVERNESS. 




ELL, papa, I never ! Mamma will have 
to send away that girl if you go on 
Uke this." 

This remark is addressed by a tall, 
large-boned young woman, across a breakfast-table 
at Llewellyn House, LlangoUen, to a soldierly-looking 
man, with a grey moustache, who is dallying with a 
genial cup of tea and scanning the left-hand columns 
of the outside page of the Times. 

A second young lady is seated on his right ; and 
the dining-room door has closed upon a third, who, 
accompanied by two little boys, is at this moment 
climbing the stairs to a schoolroom on the second 
floor. 

Colonel Markham lifts a broad red face over the 
top of the paper, frowns, and says : 
" What do you mean, Julia ?" 
" Mean 1" retorts the angular Julia. " Why, telling 

9—2 
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Miss Heywood she looked like a rosebud, and before 
us too !" 
" Why shouldn't I, pray ? doesn't she ?" 
" You must see, papa, that she is one of the vainest 
young women in the world ; so vain that if you per- 
sist in turning her head worse than it is turned 
already, mamma won't be able to keep her; and it 
will be all your fault." 

" I don't see anything of the kind," says ColoneV 
Markham, whose natural red is turning magenta at 
this lecturing bom his own daughter. "Your 
brother's governess seems to me a very sensible 
modest young person, and I think it would be much 
more becoming if you girls treated her with a little 
Christian charity, and didn't always look at her and 
speak to her as if she were the dirt under your 
feet." 

"La! papa," exclaims the girl on his right, "what 
makes you take that creature's part so? you are 
always praising her and paying her compliments, 
and yet you never say a single nice word to us." 

Colonel Markham lays down his paper, and faces 
to the right, and eyes his new assailant. He is con- 
siderably afraid of his wife, and a little of his eldest 
offspring ; but hitherto he has managed, or believes 
he has managed, to inspire some slight awe in the 
bosom of his younger daughter. 
" You are an ungrateful, impertinent girl, Emily," 
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he remarks pompously; "what do you mean by 
* nice words ' V* 

"Oh, you know, papa; rosebuds, for instance. 
You never called either of us a rosebud in your 
Ufe." ^ . 

The father looks at his daughters, and owns to him- 
self that the man who described either of them as a 
rosebud could not be considered a strictly truthful 
person. They are decidedly ugly ; but after all, it 
isn't their fault. No, poor things; and he sighs. 
He pities them for being so unattractive and he 
pities himself for being the father of two plain, 
very scantily portioned daughters. So he answers 
mildly : 

" Perhaps not, my dears." 

It is a soft answer, but in spite of Solomon, it fails 
to turn away wrath. Julia is five-and-twenty, and . 
still single; and her looks are naturally a tender 
point with her. She suspects some latent sarcasm 
in her father's mild "perhaps not," and she returns 
to the attack. 

" It's of no use talking to papa, Emily ; he doesn't 
admire mamma, and he doesn't admire us. He's one 
of those men who think every creature better looking 
than the women of his own family. He's always 
raving about some doll-faced thing or another, but 
he never paid you or me a compliment in his 
life." 
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Now Colonel Markham piques himself upon his 
taste in beauty. He is an amateur, a very innocent 
one, of course, of feminine good looks ; and he often 
regrets that his own private collection is such a re- 
markably poor one. He flatters himself that his verdict 
on a woman's appearance is one that carries great and 
just weight, and to be told by his rebellious daughters 
that he habitually " raves about doU-faced things," is 
a little too much. Thirty years of Indian cookery 
have strongly impregnated his system with curry, 
chilies, and other fiery compounds, and he very easily 
explodes. He forgets the wave of pity that has just 
swept through his mind, and turns fiercely on the 
last speaker. 

"Don't talk such nonsense, Julia. If I don't 
pay you compliments it's because I'm not going to 
tell a pack of infernal falsehoods, even to please my 
own daughters." 

" It's of no use your swearing at me, papa," says 
Julia in a lofty tone ; adding spitefully : " I shall go 
directly to mamma, and tell her every word you said 
to Miss Hey wood. Come, Emily." 

"You may go an diavoloT shouts the Colonel, 
meaning perhap^ by this formula to give his daugh- 
ter permission to go, as she had threatened, to her 
female parent. 

The girls bounced indignantly out of the room, but 
Emily, turning, puts her head through the nearly 
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closed door, and delivers a parting shot in an 
affected tone, as if more in sorrow than in 



anger: 



" Papa, I'm ashamed of you." 

" Shut the door, miss !" roars her father. 

Upon which Emily, who particularly dislikes being 
roared at, gathers an unfilial courage, dashes the 
door wide open, and bolts upstairs. 

" Mutiny !" mutters the Colonel, getting up, and 
striding up and down the deserted field of battle, 
muttering certain anathemas on her devoted head. 
And he gives a vigorous determined pull at the bell, 
as if he were going to order a drum-head court-mar- 
tial to assemble on the spot. 

Colonel Markham is a retired Indian ofi&cer, with 
a wife, two grown-up daughters, and two young sons. 
The girls were bom in India during the earlier part 
of his career, and a year or two after the birth of the 
youngest their mother's health forced their father to 
send his family to Europe. He did not see his wife 
again for many years, hence the great interval between 
the ages of his two eldest and his two yoimgest 
children. 

Of these two younger children EUen Heywood, 
the subject of the discussion between the Colonel 
and his daughters, is the governess. With the boys, 
and with their papa, she gets on very well. With 
Mrs. Markham, however, who is the daughter of a 
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fi-devant Commissioner at Nagpoor, when she was 
wooed and won by Colonel, then Captfun Markhan>, 
and who has never forgotten the aristocratic habits 
she acquired in the Commissioner Sahib's native 
household, she is less successful. Mrs. Markham 
thinks a proper distinction of clcusses the very basis 
of genteel Christianity, likes keeping people in their 
proper place, and is convinced that a tremendous 
gulf yawns between a Commissioner's daughter and 
a hired governess. " Hired " is the expression she 
always uses when speaking of Miss Heywood, as if 
a governess's position acquired additional degrada- 
tion from the fact that she was paid for her services. 
As, however, all governesses receive salaries it is 
difficult to understand the line of demarcation Mrs. 
Markham's pet phrase seems to aim at. But then, 
the bent of the lady's mind is prejudiced and deter- 
mined, rather than logical 

The two Misses Markham are very ordinary-looking 
girls, with very ordinary dispositions. Miss Heywood 
has no particular fault to find with them, but, unfor- 
tunately for the governess, an insuperable barrier 
prevents any friendship between her employer's 
daughter and herself. The Misses Markham are 
decidedly plain, and Ellen Heywood is more than 
pretty. BTot that the sisters allow this; all they 
admit is, that Miss Heywood has got that flashy sort 
of style that some men admire, though it is by no 
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means to their taste, or that, they should hope, of any 
decent judge. 

This " flashy sort of style " is very unfortunate for 
its possessor. The girls are so opposed to it, that 
they never allow themselves to be seen out of doors 
with her, never invite the lovely young governess to 
accompany them to picture-galleries, theatres, or any 
place of public resort. Miss Heywood has a com- 
fortable room to teach in, a tolerable bedroom to her- 
self, three good meals a day, and twenty-five pounds 
a year — only five pounds less than the cook, for dress 
and pocket-money. What more can she want ? Not 
amusement, surely. That would be too ridiculous, 
not to say impertinent. No, indeed ! Mrs. Markham 
and her daughters are never tired of congratulating 
themselves upon the Christian manner in which they 
treat their " hired " governess. 

Well, the girl is not starved, and is not beaten ; 
but, fori aU that. Heaven help a forlorn young creature 
endowed by nature with the "flashy sort of style some 
men admire," who goes out govemessing in a family 
where there are plain marriageable daughters. 

Miss Heywood and the little boys breakfast with 
the rest of the family, dine when the others lunch, 
and tea by themselves in the schoolroom. After 
this final meal and the subsequent disappearance of 
her pupfls the governess is at liberty to mope by 
herseK till ten o'clock, at which hour she is ex- 
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pected to economise coals and candles and retire to 
bed. 

When she first came to live at Ilewelljoi House, 
Colonel Markham, who has a soldier's eye for beauty, 
and a soldier's chivaliic feeling for beauty in distress, 
— ^men worth their salt are apt to look on all women 
in a governess's position as in some sort women in 
distress — showed Miss Heywood a good many amiable 
little attentions, aud occasionally tried to chat with 
her ; but his wife, who strongly disapproved of all 
familiarities between her husband and a female de- 
pendent, soon put a stop to his improper amiability. 

It is now a year since Miss Heywood entered the 
Markham family ; but as for at least eleven months 
the Colonel has scarcely opened his lips to her, and 
as the only other grown-up persons within his reach, 
excepting the servants, have been Mrs. Markham and 
her daughters, who have purposely talked as little 
as possible to the governess, it was not long before 
the latter realised that her life was a very dreary 
one; so dreary that its monotony and isolation re- 
acted upon her spirits and her health. She grew pale 
and faded, and four or five months after her arrival 
in Wales, began to feel continually miserable, and to 
look weak and ill. Even Mrs. Markham noticed the 
change, and observed to her daughters that she was 
afraid Miss Heywood was consumptive ; that it really 
would be a great pity if she were so, for she was 
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bringing Willie and Charlie on capitally, and on the 
whole seemed a proper sort of young person, who 
knew her place. 

But latterly a change has set in. The young 
governess seems to have regained her ■' spirits, to 
have thrown off her fit of depression, and to have 
quite recovered her looks and her health. 

Mrs. Markham, well aware that she is not likely to 
find another governess as advantageous as Miss 
Hey wood at the same small salary, has lately been 
graciously forcing the young girl to swallow a tonic 
mixture that had been purchased for herself, but 
that had failed to agree with her, and ,she is now 
loud in praise of her own cheap generosity and of the 
offering of iron and quinine ; but the change in Miss 
Heywood's looks is really due to a very different 
cause: a new element, and for the first time, has 
entered into the lonely girl's life. 

At breakfast, upon this particular morning, Mrs. 
Markham had failed to put in an appearance. A 
headache, her maid said, confined her to her room,, 
and the Colonel, taking advantage of her absence, had 
addressed, much to his daughters* annoyance, several 
cheery remarks to his children's governess, and had 
presently capped his impudence by paying an inno- 
cent little compliment to her restored good looks. 

Unfortunately for the compliments, though his wife 
was not present, his daughter Julia had felt it her 
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duty to fill the tempoiarily vacant post of domestic 
censor, and as soon as breakfast was over, and the 
dining-room door had closed upon Miss Heywood, 
the eldest and ugliest Miss Markham had turned 
upon her thoughtless parent. 

When the Colonel with indignant violence vented 
his rage upon the innocent bell-pull, he felt for the 
moment that he must do something terribly decisive 
to indicate his outraged authority, though as to what 
the something was to be, he was, perhaps, a little 
hazy. 

But the worthy officer's sudden explosions of wrath, 
though full of sound and fury, at bottom signify 
nothing. The two or three minutes that elapsed 
before his summons is answered give him time to 
cool and to reflect upon his real position. He knows 
that Julia will carry out her threat, and that at this 
very moment she is probably pouring into her mother^s 
ear the latest iniquities of the nominal head of the 
family. Experience has taught him that if he is 
imprudent enough to remain in the house, the proba- 
bility is that another twenty minutes or so will see 
him exposed to the voluble reproaches of its indig- 
nant mistress. The Colonel reflects. He cannot put 
his wife under close arrest, though, if he could, the 
idea would be a tempting one ; and it is still more 
impossible to stop her tongue. No ; he really cannot 
face the enemy at this early hour of the day. Dis* 
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cretion is the better part of a husband's valour ; it is 
a fine morning, and he will beat a retreat. 

When, therefore, Briggs, the sedate, middle-aged 
individual, who in the Markham household doubles 
the rdlea of butler and valet, makes his appearance, 
his master affects to be in a great hurry, looks at his 
watch, and says : 

" Bless my soul, Briggs, it's nearly ten o'clock. 
Get me my hat and coat directly ; I've a business 
appointment this morning, and I haven't a minute to 
spare." 

Briggs bustles out of the room, and comes back in 
the twinkling of an eye with his master's out-of-door 
paraphernalia. He has lived with Colonel Markham 
for some years, and pretty well understands by this 
time the meaning of these sudden flights. In his 
private opinion his mistress is a Tartar, and being of 
the male sex, he sympathises with the motives that 
lead his master to abandon his household gods, with 
his breakfast still sticking in his throat, and with 
fifteen out of the sixteen pages of the Times still 
imread. 

Briggs being an old servant allows himself the 
occasional liberty of brief conversation with his 
master, so, as he hurriedly helps him on with his 
overcoat, he remarks in a particularly innocent tone : 

" A fine morning, sir ; dare say you'll find it nicer 
out of doors than in." 
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The Colonel; desisting from a well-meant effort to 
insert his right arm into the left sleeve, turns his 
head as if to make sure that he has this time dis- 
covered the proper channel, and surreptitiously casts 
a suspicious glance at his servant. 

He well knows the weak point in his domestic 
relations, but he flatters himself that — ^thanks to his 
turkey-cock manner, his imposing military caniage, 
and the full-flavoured imprecations he occasionally 
raps out — ^he has hitherto succeeded in concealing 
from his household the secret of Mrs. Markham's 
domineering sway. Yet Briggs* observation almost 
sounds as if it had a double meaning. Is it possible 
the fellow guesses the real object of his master's 
hasty departure ? Great heavens ! It is bad enough 
for a general to be led by the nose by his aide-de-camp , 
though, of course, if nobody knows it but themselves 
it doesn't so much matter ; such things will happen ; 
if, however, the whole camp is aware of the fact, 
if even the sutlers have found it out, something 
must be done. 

But the butler's countenance is stony and impas- 
sive ; he looks as if he knew nothing, guessed nothing, 
and his master answers with a relieved mind : 

" Ah 1 Briggs, perhaps I shall." 

Then turning to the sideboard mirror, he puts on 
his well-brushed, extremely lustrous hat ; — its lustre, 
however, is toned down by a narrow band of black 
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cloth ; the Colonel, who is not in mourning, having 
worn a hat-band ever since he first sported one in 
honour of the defunct Prince Consort, under the idea 
that a bit of crape helps a man to look like a gentle- 
man, — gives it a rakish cock, takes his gloves and his 
umbrella from the innocent-looking Briggs, and 
quickly makes for the front door. 

As he crosses the threshold he turns and says, as if 
by an after-thought : 

*' By-the-bye, Briggs, this business may detain me. 
Tell your mistress not to wait dinner for me this 
evening. If I am detained I'll just take a cutlet at 
the Beth-Gelert." 

'' Yes, sir." 

And the Colonel swaggers down the street with the 
voluptuous joy of an escaped prisoner, thinking to 
himself that the man who wrote that ridiculous song 
about "Home, sweet home," must have been an idiot, 
an infernal idiot, sir. 

Briggs gazes after him, and shakes his head. 

" Ah^ my poor master," he mutters, " it's of no use 
your swaggering along like a h'elderly peacock ; you 
don't deceive me— that there business appointment of 
yours won't wash." 

Then he solemnly closes the door and retreats to the 
kitchen, to open his mind to the cook, a buxom 
female whom he knows to be the possessor of a 
snug little sum in the savings bank, and to whom 
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one of these days he intends to throw the handker- 
chief. 

" Jane/* he says, taking up that position before the 
kit-chen fire which Englishmen of all classes are so 
fond of assuming in front of the respective grates 
of their different social rank — *' Jane, the grey mare 
is at it again." 

'* La ! Mr. Briggs, you don't say so ; what's hup 
now ?" replies the cook, who is already dallying with 
an early second dijeuTier of cheese and bottle porter. 

" Mistress wasn't at breakfast, and master, he's 
'ooked it afore she could come down. Says business 
will prevent *im coming 'ome to dinner, and that he'll 
take a chop at the Beth-Gelert." 

" Ah ! them inns ! I don't 'old with parties dining 
at inns, leastways not for married men. When a 
gentleman marries h'd better bide at home, instead 
of going to clubs. I wish they had blackmoor'd the 
Colonel — tfiem's my sediments." 

"Blackaball 'em and sentiments, Jane, if you 
please," interrupts the butler, who is nothing if not 
critical. 

"Blackaball 'em, then; but la! Mr. Briggs, you 
are that particular." 

" I flatters myself I h'am particular, and you know 
the reason why. If h'ever you and I keep that 
there public-'ouse I've talked about, there must be 
no bad language a spoke behind our bar." 
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"Bri^s," says the cook, wiping away with her 
apron the traces of cheese and porter that linger 
on her lips, " when you talks to me in that there 
affectionate manner, I can 'ardly 'elp a bursting out a 
crying. Give me a bus, James." 

The butler steps forward and favours her with a 
chaste salute, remarking as he returns to the fire : 

" But look here, Jane, if h'ever that little event 
comes h'oflf, there must be no grey-mareing about 
you." 

" James Briggs, I scorns the hidea ; do you think 
I want to wear the what-d'ye-callems ? I knows 
missus bullies master shamefully. But I don't 'old 
with her. I pities 'im. But there then, what's 'e 
been a doing now ?" 

"I don't know what the row's about," Briggs 
answers, " but rather than face her he's bolted ; and 
now I suppose, as usual, he won't turn up again 'till 
twelve o'clock to-night." 

" Why don't he pluck up a spirit, and give as good 
'as he gets. But lor ! them soldiers is all the same ; 
they pretends to be as bold as lions, but they can't 
say bo to a petticoat, leastways not when the petticoat 
belongs to them, or as I should say when they 
belongs to the petticoat. Why, look 'ere, Mr. 
Briggs ; I've lived with three other milintary gentle- 
men afore I come 'ere, and the missus was always 
the commanding officer. Bless my stars ! master a 

10 
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colonel too; why, he *asn*t the 'eart of a drummer- 
boy/' 

In the meantime the object of these flattering 
remarks is walking down the road towards Llan- 
gollen, a little puzzled what he shall do with his 
rather embarrassing Uberty. 



CHAPTEE IX. 




LLANGOLLEN. 

PON reaching Llangollen the Colonel en- 
tered that charming caravansary called 
. the Beth-Gelert, named after that faithful 
animal that saved the life of " Llewellyn's 
heir;" and entering the coffee-room, ensconced himself 
in a roomy arm-chair, in front of a roaring fire, with a 
cigar between his lips, a brandy-and-soda at liis 
€lbow, the Times in his hand. These comforts 
restore complacency to the ColoneL He thinks 
with a shudder what a rage his wife would be in, 
if she coidd only see him, and determines for the 
future to put up with no infernal nonsense, but to 
betake himself to this comfortable and homely re- 
treat whenever the domestic mercury showed signs 
of falling. The cigar is soothing, the brandy 
and water is sedative, and the fire is very en- 
jbicing. 

It was market-day at Llangollen, and as usual, the 
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small, narrow street was crowded with Welshwomen 
in their picturesque dresses. 

" By Jove !" exclaimed the Colonel, " 1*11 take a 
stroll, and see whether these Welsh girls come up 
to the description of Phillips' song, 'The Maid of 
Llangollen/ " 

While lounging through the market-place a lady 
coming along the street, leading two little boys by 
the hand, thinks it prudent to cross the street and 
pass on the other side, instead of fighting her way 
through the crowd. 

As she draws nearer it is possible to get a clearer 
view of her, and to notice that she is a young and 
decidedly pretty girL She is very plainly but not at 
all shabbily dressed, in a dark dress, and an equally 
dark close-fitting jacket that accentuates a slender 
yet rounded figure, slightly above the middle height 
Her face is oval in shape, her nose is straight and 
delicate, but not insignificant ; her eyes are a deep 
blue, a blue almost violet indeed, in its intensity ; 
her dark-brown eyebrows are finely marked; her 
mouth is full, and perhaps a hair's-breadth too large, 
disclosing, when it smiles, two even rows of dazzling 
teeth; her ear is small, her complexion is as 
clear and fair as that of a child, her cheeks timidly 
glow with the faintest possible colour, and her hair, 
as far as can be seen for her hat, falls in thick natural 
ripples of a half-chestnut, half-sunny hue ; not the 
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mustard-tinted sun, bought at three and sixpence a 
bottle at the hairdresser's shop, but the deep, rich 
sun whose rays light up and gild the abundant south. 

This singularly pretty young creature, she does not 
look more than nineteen, her hand holding that of one 
of the little boys, walks on down the main street, and 
crossing it, rings the bell at a door to which is afl&xed 
a brass plate inscribed with the word " Gymnasium." 

As soon as the door is opened, the girl says : 

" Go in, Willie — ^go in, Charlie ; I shall call for 
you at half-past twelve exactly. Be good boys." 

" Good-bye, Miss Heywood." 

An empty*fly overtakes her. Its observant driver 
seeing a well-dressed young woman obviously in a 
hurry, rapidly concludes that she looks as if she 
could afford a shilling. 

" A fly, miss ?" 

Miss Heyward stops and hesitates ; perhaps she 
has not so many shillings to spare as the flyman 
imagined. Then she consults a large, old-fashioned 
gold watch, that looks as if it had belonged to a male 
owner of a previous generation. 

"Five minutes past eleven," she says; *'I must 
-drive." 

She holds up her umbrella, the flyman moves up 
close to the kerb, and she gets in. She calls to the 
driver, and the man rattles off. 

Governesses are not in the habit of throwing away 
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money upon rides, and it may be supposed that Miss. 
Heyward has what seems to be a strong motive for 
wasting one five-hundredth part of her yearly income 
upon a ride in a fly. She has an admirer. 

This fortunate person is Lord Emerald, a newly- 
formed acquaintance of Mrs. Markham's, whom she 
had met at San Eemo. That lady has two sisters,. 
Mrs. Goldsmith, married to a prosperous city man, 
and Mrs. Seton, the well-to-do widow of a private 
gentleman. There is not at present a very close 
intimacy between the three sisters, who live in dif- 
ferent parts of London, whose respective husbands 
have or had different pursuits in life, and whose 
social existences do not lie in the same sets. Mr. 
Goldsmith has the reputation of being a rich man^ 
and Mrs. Markham thinks Lord Emerald a very 
nice match for Julia or Emily ; but his lordship, with 
a fear of the Lord Chief Justice before him, shows na 
sign of hinting of marriage with either of the young 
ladies. Alice Seton, who is her mother's only child, 
might possibly have tempted him had he been free, for 
Alice is a very pretty girl, and has a nice little for- 
tune of her own from her dead father. 

It is at Mrs. Markham's house that he has made 
the acquaintance of Miss Heywood, not indeed by 
his hostess's free will, for if there is one task in which 
Mrs. Markham has persevered, it is in that of keep- 
ing her pretty governess out of the Viscount's way 
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for ten months, at least, of Ellen Hejrwood's resi- 
dence in Wales. 

It is painful to have to acknowledge of such a 
meritorious woman as Mrs. Markham that this pru- 
dent course of conduct was not solely prompted by 
the highest moral reasons^ It was not so much that 
she looked on Lord Emerald as a wolf, and Misa 
Heywood as a lamb to be kept from him ; but more 
that she considered him an eligible hare to be coursed 
by them — a match for either Julia or Emily; and 
was decidedly averse to exposing the latter to- the 
rivalry of such a taking-looking competitor as the 
governess. 

However, as the latter purpose includes the former, 
it would be hypercritical to find fault with Mrs. 
Markham. If the motives are different, the end is 
the same. 

The ladies of Llewellyn House were startled by a 
loud ringing of the bell, followed by the entrance of 
Emerald, at the moment when the governess was des^ 
patching some hashed mutton. The Colonel's empty 
chau' was, of course, waiting for him ; but, as it hap- 
pened, the only other vacant chair at the table was 
one next to Miss Heywood. Mrs, Markham was 
sorely tried, the more so, perhaps, as she could not 
punish the Colonel on the spot, as her outraged feel- 
ings naturally prompted her to do ; but was obliged 
to put a good face on the matter, and smile while the 
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violet-eyed young man she intended for one of the 
plain young women opposite was sitting down by, 
and talking to her good-looking minx of a governess. 

Emerald was captivated on the spot. He at once 
determined to captivate their pretty governess. He 
jcontented himself with simply saying enough to his 
jieighbour to justify him in considering himself ac- 
quainted with her ; and, during the rest of the meal, 
took particular care to talk in the most lively and 
agreeable manner to the young women whose plain 
faces beamed upon him across the table. When 
lunch was finished, and Miss Heywood, with her 
pupils, disappeared, he was careful to make no allu- 
sion to, and ask no question about her ; and when, 
just as he was going, one of the girls asked him, in a 
pretendedly careless way, what he thought of their 
brothers' governess, he answered still more carelessly 
that he had scarcely looked at her ; but that really, 
from what he did see, if he hadn't heard her speak 
and seen her move, he should have thought she had 
escaped from a wax-work show. 

And all the time he was thinking to himself that 
the governess was the loveliest creature he had ever 
seen. : This answer was an evidence of his high state 
of civilisation, and showed that if he had only have 
teen a Russian, and had cultivated diplomacy, he 
might have soared to startling heights. This lati- 
tude. Fate had denied him, but his reply highly 
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pleased Julia and Emily, who threw oiit a hint of 
Miss Heywood's visit, with Willie and Charlie, to a 
gymnasium in Llangollen. 

In the meantime the Colonel had inquired in a 
iitationer's shop if they could recommend him a gym- 
nasium for young gentlemen. The polite shopkeeper 
immediately mentioned an establishment hard by. 
The tradesman assured him that this was the only 
gymnasium in the neighbourhood ; and the Colonel 
satisfied that " our boys " must be, pro tern., in 
the specified establishment, left the shop and walked 
on to the address given him, where, with the smallest 
expenditure of craft, and without saying who he was, 
he instantly discovered that Master William and 
Master Charles Markham attended at the establish- 
ment every Wednesday and Friday morning, from 
eleven to half-past twelve, and that, as the servant 
added, they were always brought there and taken 
away by a very good-looking young lady. 

After this the Colonel's course was clear. He 
curbed his impatience for a whole fortnight, not wish- 
ing to alarm the object of his pursuit, and then, one 
Friday morning, accidentally met Miss Hey wood at 
£ve minutes past eleven, as she was returning alone 
from the gymnasium. He took off his hat, said a 
few words, and passed on. 

A week later, the Colonel, quite by accident, again 
met Miss Hey wood at nearly the same spot ; but this 
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time an hour and a half later — as she was going ta 
fetch the boys home, having, to his utter horror, just 
parted witii his noble guest. His horror would have^ 
bordered on 'temporary insanity had he known that 
she had made a sort of indefinite appointment U> 
meet him in the same place the next week. The 
appointment, indeed, only consisted in his saying r 
" Good-bye, Miss Heywood ; and should I have to 
come this way next Friday, perhaps I shall meet you 
again ?" and in her replying, " Perhaps you will ;" but 
it was one way of introducing the thin edge of the 
wedge, and that was all Emerald wanted. Oddly 
enough, Miss Hejrwood again failed to report this- 
second incidental meeting. 

Of course Emerald did " see her again," and — - 
equally, perhaps, of course — another and a more 
avowed appointment was made. When this came 
off, his lordship succeeded in inducing Miss Heywood 
to take a long walk with him quite out of the usual 
way, and during the walk he poured into her shy, but 
perhaps not altogether unwilling, ear the old, old 
stoiy. And Emerald had had much practice in this- 
kind, of late ; and the shrinking Ellen, who believed 
in it as firmly as if it had been a new gospel accord- 
ing to St. Emerald, thought that he told it very welL 
And indeed, not to use harsh language, the noble 
profligate may be considered a first-rate story- 
teller. 
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About a month after this interview, Miss Ellen 
Hey wood, with ninety minutes of liberty before her^ 
charters a fly. It is not extremely difficult to guess- 
on what sort of errand she is bound. 



/ 



CHAPTER X. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS. 



IME circled on ; and our Welsh friends re- 
establiehed themselves in a small house 
in Potchester Terrace. 
Kensington Gardens have ever been 
held in high esteem by Cupid's victims. In fine 
weather they positively teem irith lovers. Besides 
the sylvan amphitheatre that gently slopes to the 
brink of the lazy Serpentine, and that seems specially 
-devoted to the gossips of well-dressed Sunday idlers ; - 
besides the broad walks sacred to old ladies in Bath- 
■chairs, and to nursemaids with their little chaises ; 
besides the glade of lawns calmly utilised for cro- 
quet by the little nymphs of Bayswater, they contain 
J80 many cosy, out-of-the-way retreats, bits of shady 
forest and lonely paths, starting from nowhere 
-and leading to nothing, that they have come to be 
^jonsidered by successive generations of West End 
Xondotiers as the place for the meeting of two young 
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people of oppoate sex who, for a variety of reasons,, 

are not particularly anxious to be seen together by 

« 

the world at large. 

On the northern bank of the little river, above bridge, 
and just opposite the grassy amphitheatre, the ground 
rises rather abruptly from the water-side, and sweeps 
back till it meets the Bayswater Eoad. The brow of 
the rise is dotted with venerable trees, cunningly 
planted in such order of disorder that— from across 
the stream, from the vantage of the bridge, or from 
the neighbouring main avenue — it is difficult to 
clearly distinguish such persons as may happen to be 
loitering beneath them. Behind it Ues a wide breadth 
of grass land, seldom invaded by human footsteps ; and 
in front of it is a lonely path by the water, down 
which, probably, not more than twenty or thirty people 
pass the Kvdong day. The rise is a spot, therefore, 
admirably adapted for stolen interviews between 
couples whose component halves are temporarily 
cemented by a foolish fancy; and, to make it perfect, 
a speculative seat merchant — turning to account his 
remembrance of the hallucinations of his youtli— 
habitually places at the foot, not of every tree — ^he 
has too much tact for that, but of every fourth or 
fifth trunk, a couple of chairs, which, in their artless 
isolation, plainly say to wandering lovers : " Sit down 
upon us, and, for the small sum of twopence, mur- 
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mur your soft nothings in a tlioronghly comfortable 
manner." 

If, in the winter, this genial chair-man, as is pos- 
sible, takes his seats home till the primroses once 
more remind him that it is time to " lightly turn 
to thoughts of love ;" and if, in the autumn, a falling 

off in sweethearting compels him to at least prudently 

♦ 

put down his carriage ; it is certain that, in the spring 
and summer, he must derive a handsome income from 
his delicate forethought; for, during those happy 
seasons, though " age may come, and youth may go," 
love, in Kensington Gardens, flows on for ever. 

Chairless or not chairless, however, the spot has its 
charms for lovers, even in cold winter; and the same 
February sun that saw Ellen Heywood get into a 
hansom cab in Bayswater strikes, an hour or so later, 
through the leafless branches of the trees on the 
lonely rise by the Serpentine, and falls upon the same 
young lady slowly loitering in the company of Lord 
Emerald. The latter is looking at his watch, and 
utters ; 

'' Exactly twelve !" 

"Then I must go," says Ellen, "or I shall get 
scolded." 

The principal thought in life of the gentleman she 
^dresses is himself. He is fond, in a fashion, of the 
girl beside him, but for the moment it pleases him to 
make love under the trees ; so, thinking only of his 
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own pleasure, and ignoring any little annoyance that 
may overtake anybody else, he replies : 

" Oh, there's lots of time ; don't go just yet ?" 

" I must ; I have to be in Norfolk Terrace at half- 
past twelve to take Willie and Charlie home." 

" Well, if you must, you must, I suppose. We'll 
take a hansom, and I'll drive you part of the way." 

" I had rather not, thank you, my lord. I've just 
time to walk." 

" Good gracious !" says the young man, " do you 
mean to say there is any harm in driving with me ?" 

" I am afraid there is harm in my meeting you at 
alL What would Mrs. Markham think ? She sup- 
poses that, while the boys are having their dancing 
lesson, I have gone to do some 3hopping. What 
would she say if she knew that you were my shop- 
ping, sir 1" 

"Mrs. Markham be hung!" exclaims Emerald. 
** Aren't you human, aren't you young, aren't you a 
woman ? and isn't it natural you should sometimes 
have somebody to talk to ?" 

" Yes, I am human, young, and a woman," the girl 
answers with a smile ; " but you forget my last quali- 
fication, I am a governess into the bargain, and I am 
not sure that what is right for another woman is right 
for a governess." 

" Ah ! those are Mrs. Markham's noble sentiments, 
I've no doubt ; but there's no Act of Parliament that 
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I am aware of to hinder a fellow from falling in love 
with a governess, or the governess from listening to 
him." 

" Then you still persist you are in love with me/* 
says Ellen demurely. *' Have you already forgotten 
what I told you, only a month ago, under these very 
trees T 

"You have had time to alter your mind since then. 
You might think dififerently now." 

The young man takes hold of the girl's hand, and 
says : 

"Do you really want to know what I think now T 

" You may tell me, if you like." 

"I love you, Nell, better than anybody in the 
world. My thoughts are always full of you. I only 
seem to really live on the days I see you ; other days 
I merely exist." 

This is slightly incorrect. The young man has by 
no means lost his decided taste for billiards, comfort- 
able little dinners, and a mild amount of betting on 
' horse races ; nor has he at all dropped his habit of 
assiduously attending burlesques and op^ra bouffes. 
But a lover without some siiu amount of imagina- 
tion would be a dull creature. 

Ellen, however, implicitly believes the statement ; 
and lifting the hand that is holding hers to her lip^, 
kisses it gratefully. She has doubtless first taken 
care to notice that there is nobody in sight. 
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As her companion feels the warm touch of the 
■caress, a slight thrill runs through him. For one 
brief instant he reproaches himself for having gone 
out of his way to win the love of the innocent young 
ereatiire beside him. For Ellen Heywood is living in 
a fool's paradise; Lord Emerald, for reasons best 
known to himself, has not the smallest intention! of 
making her his wife. He shakes ofT this touch of 
compunction, however ; and, throwing as much ten- 
derness as he can manage into his voice, contiilties : 

"And you, Nell ; what do you think now ?"' 

The girl hesitates a little, and then says very 
softly, 

" I think that I Hke you very,^v6ry much." 

" Is that aU f ' exclaims het lover, pretending to 
be disappointed. "Do you only like me? Then I 
shall say good-tnorning. I don't care £fcbout bdng 
only liked!* 

And he lifts his* hat, and makes a }>retence of 
leaving hki. 

" Stop, my lord," urges the girl, turning suddenly 
pale, and placing her head upon his arm. "Tou Bi^ 
unkind. Why will you fbrce me to say what you 
kno^ so well V 

"Why? Because I like to hear how it sounds 
from those lips, those dear, enticing lips," says his 
lordship, quite in earnest now ; for Ellen pale, looks 
almost more lovely than Ellen with a slight colour. 

11 
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And, stooping quickly, he presses on them a passionate 
kiss. 

The girl trembles a little, but she does not shrink 
from her lover, though this is the first time he has 
ever kissed her lips. As he lifts his head, she looks 
shyly up into his face, and says sweetly : 

" I can tell you what I think now." 

" Dearest Nell !" 

" I think that I love you. You know what my 
life was before I met you, so dark, so dreary, so 
deserted. And then you came, and everything was 
changed. You are so good to me, so tender, and 
so kind. You are the sun of my dull life, and when 
the sun rises, you know, the darkness disappears. 
I was imhappy then, but I am happy now. Yes, 
Emerald, I think that I love you dearly." 

" Tm awfully obliged, Nell, for your good opinion. 
But what makes you say you only think you love 
me ? Aren't you quite sure of it ?" 

"Emerald," says Ellen thoughtfully, "I've never 
been fond of any one before, and I don't exactly 
know how one ought to feel when one really loves." 

" I see. You want a feUow or two to practise on 
before you come to your grand pattern, just as a 
girl works away at her scales on the old school-room 
piano, and waits till she can play a set piece before 
she ventures to touch the drawing-room Broadwood. 
By Jove ! I'm the school-room piano." 
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" No, no, Emerald, don't think I am so heartless. 
But you're only making fun of me, I know. You 
see, all I know about love is what I've read in 
books ; and there, when a girl is in love, she's always 
thinking, and fainting, and starting, and crying, and 
doing nothing all day long but think, think, think, of 
the man she is in love with. Now I don't do any 
of these things. I often think of you, of course, but 
then I often don't think of you. When I'm giving 
WilUe and Charlie their lessons, you go ^uite out of 
my head ; when I'm reading a book you never come 
into it ; and, what's very odd indeed, when I'm asleep, 
I never, never dream of you. Now all the heroines 
I've read about always dreamt of their lovers. All 
this makes me sometimes think that I don't love you 
as much as I ought to. Emerald, I'm afraid I'm a 
hard, cold girl." 

"You're a very candid one, child, at any rate,'' 
says his lordship, laughing, but secretly feeling a little 
annoyed at Ellen's confession. " Pray, what are this 
books in which you have picked up these wonderful 
experiences of love and love-making." 

" Novels, of course." 

" Yes, but what novels f ' 

" Sir Walter Scott's, Bulwer's, Miss Austen's, and 
some of G. P. E. James's," 

" I thought so," says Emerald. " Nellie, you're a 
little fool. The style of heroine of that kind of book 

11—2 
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is gone clean out of date. Modern girls love in a 
very diflferent fashion. They talk slang, they're fond 
of dress, and lots of them are more than a little 
fast. They never faint, they never cry, they think 
of themselves instead of their lovers, and they can't 
— they positively can't — ^think. Their tempers are 
violent enough, but their affections are mild, de- 
cidedly mild. They like a good many men in their 
time, and, of course, they often like one man better 
than another, but it's a feeble sort of preference, 
much as I like apple-fritters better than apple*-tart. 
They prefer the fritters, but, like me, if they can't 
get them, they're quite contented with the pie. In 
a word, NeU, girls of the present day are always 
spooning, but never in love. They cannot be, 
nature at the end of the nineteenth century cannot 
^ise to it." 

" But, Emerald, even if girls nowadays are like 
that, you wouldn't surely wish the woman you loved 
to resemble them ?" 

" My dear little Nell, you couldn't if you tried. 
Ydu are one of the dearest, most innocent darlings in 
the world. All I want to make you understand is, 
that you mustn't think your whole heart doesn't be- 
long to me, because your daily, hourly moods are not 
so romantic as those of Minna and Brenda, and the 
blind girl of Pompeii. An eager fire burnt in their 
passionate bosoms^ I allow, but the hearts of to-day. 
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as Disraeli would say, are extinct volcanoes. You 
kve me dearlj enough, but you don't feel as you 
lead yoof heroines felt, for the simple reason Uiat 
civilisation has taught us die use of patent heart 
9toFes that have predons little fuel. And thus all 
WJsmai nowadays, even the very best of them, love 
in a mild and diluted way." 

^ If I were a man. Emerald, I could never foe con- 
tented with such a wateiy affection." 

^ Ah, Nellie ! I'm wise in my generation — I don't 
cry for the moon. But I prize your love, darling ; 
and if it is a litda bit diluted, I'm quite content with 
it*— for I know that, at the worst, it is only tempered 
by a gende nature, an<jl that I shall never find in it 
that horribly cold water — indifference." 

''Then you believe I'm right," asks Ellen, a little 
puzzled by this easy philosophy, " in thinking t^t 
what I feel for you is really love ?" 

** I'm sure of it — perfectly certain." 

" Then I'm very glad, dear." 

By this time they have reached the top of Por- 
dbester Terrace, and Ellen, thinking it possible the 
Misses Markham may be strolling about the neigh- 
bouihood, dismisses her lover, promising to meet him 
i^jain in the same place in a week's time. 

Lord Emerald jumps into a hansom cab and is 
rattled away down the Bayswater Boad, while Ellen 
crosses in the direction of Porchester Terrace. 
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Neither of them notice a stout gentleman with a 
red face, on the opposite side of the way, who has 
come to a standstill and is gazing rather curiously at 
their aflfectionate farewells. 

" By George V mutters this inquisitive spectator, 
'^ she was right, after all ! The scamp is after the girl 
already." 

The speaker is Colonel Markham. Awaking from 
his pleasant nap in the Porchester Terrace, and find- 
ing that it is half-past eleven o'clock, he had deter- 
mined to walk across Kensington Qardens, call on a 
sick gi^evanb comrade in arms in South Kensington, 
and then make for his club, where he wiU thus arrive 
just in time for lunch. This programme has brought 
him to the Bayswater Bead just in time to see 
Emerald and Ellen emerge from the Gardens. His 
first thought is that to announce his discovery to his 
wife will be a capital way of making his own peace. 
But the Colonel, though not an intellectual, is a high- 
minded man ; he has a horror of being mixed up in 
what he calls " devilish dirty business ;*' and to play 
the spy and the talebearer he includes in that elastic 
definition. 

Ho knows that his wife has a strong desire to catch 
Lord Emerald for Julia or Emily, though he him- 
self is neither a desirer of nor a believer in that 
consummation, and that if she learns that her 
governess holds surreptitious interviews with the man 
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flpecially reserved for one of her own daughters, her 
fate will be instant dismissal. He likes Miss Hey- 
wood, and has no wish to cause her annoyance ; so 
he quietly detennines to take the matter into his own 
hands, and, instead of telling his wife, to overtake 
the girl, give her a little paternal advice, and put her 
on her guard against young Emerald, whose rather 
dangerous reputation in a small way he is aware of. 
As Ellen disappears down Porchester Terrace, there- 
fore, he shakes his umbrella at the back of the cab, 
in which his lordship is disappearing, breaks into a 
brisk trot, and hurries after his governess. 

In a few moments Ellen hears quick footsteps close 
behind her, and, to her surprise and dismay, a 
breathless but familiar voice, saying : 

" You are taking advantage of this fine morning to 
get a little exercise, I see, Miss Heywood." 

Though the new temptation of love has induced 
Ellen to act in a clandestine manner, she is quite 
unaccustomed to subterfuge and deceit, which are 
entirely foreign to her nature. She is not aware how 
much the other knows, but she feels guilty, and as 
ishe looks up and meets the Colonel's gaze, a scarlet 
blush rushes over her face, and she replies in a very 
ishamefaced way : 

" Yes, Colonel Markham." 

The Colonel notices her blush, and proceeds very 
gravely : 
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" Po not tMuk me rude, tmt mayl ask if ^ouhoye 
jxiAb parted fircza Lord Emeiald f 

Tbi^ bl^od rushes back to the poor gui's heart, ahe 
tm^ yery paXe, and she says to herself: 

''I am found out. He will tell Mrs. Markham; I 
shall be sent away." 

Then, despair giyii^g her courage, she addf aloud, in 
a bi^yer tone : 

" You are right. I have just left Lord flmerald." 

** I suppose you met him quite by Qhance V 

Many girls, and most gpy^rnes^e^, would ^ave 
taken advantage of this suggestion, and got out of 
tb^ scraps by declaring thp meeting accidental But 
Ellen's love for Emerald is an innocent one, and she 
beUeves it is going to be the one enduring passion of 
her life. She feels that it would be a sacrilege and 
an insult to l^at love to lie about it, and she 
answers gently, but very firmly : 

'' No, Colonel Markham ; I met him by appoint- 
ment/' 

As he hears this reply, the Colonel thinks tp hipi-^ 
self that yromesi are all alike. Here i§ thjis timid- 
iQflJdQg creature, who pretended to be so innocent 
a¥4 00 shy, throwing off the m.ask directly she is 
found out and ready to brazen it out as cpoUy as 
the boldest of them. But as ever since the dis- 
appointing hour when, tie honeymoon hmg barely 
fourteen days old, Mrs Markham came out in her 
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Um CQ]/pur0, a;ixd showed hian that he had un- 
suspectingly caught a Tartar^ he had firmly held 
t0 ^ beUef mA every woman under the sun is 
na^ujaUy full of deceit ; the only difference between 
th^pi \mf^g that some take more trouble than others 
to iCOQoeal the attribute, he is not particularly sur- 
prised at Ellen's behayiour, or disposed, perhaps, to 
thiiijh: any the ^rorse of her because of this proof t^at 
slu^ shanas tb6 natural gifts of her sex. She is de- 
ceitfiil because she is a female, but then she is pretty, 
too; and since it is a law of nature that women 
shoujl4 deceive, why, hang it all ! one must make the 
best of a bad job, and own that a pretty deceiver is 
a deuced sight better than an ugly one. Full, there- 
fore, of this aesthetic morality, he proceeds : 

'- J am very sorry to hear it, my dear Miss Hey- 
wQod. What do you think Mrs. Markham would 
sayr 

'' I am well aware what she will say. Aa soon 
as I get back I shall be told I must leave your 

'' Pooh ) pooh ! you jump to oonclusions too 
qi^ckly. I didn't say what wiU, but what would 
she #ay V 

^ Is there any difference T a^ks Ellen, naiyely. 

'^'A little. I meaot what would Mrs. Markham 
s^ if she were to hear it ? The9ce*3 great virtue in 
an 'if.'" 
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"I really don't understand you. Colonel Mark- 
ham." 

" My dear child," says that gentleman paternally ; 
"I am easily enough understood. I haven't the 
smallest intention of saying a word to my wife, so if 
you keep your own counsel the matter will still 
remain in the domains of * would,' not ' wilL* " 

Up to this point, Ellen, thinking her fate a certain 
one, has been trying to drape her humiliation with 
what dignity she can summon in the misery of the 
moment — for the moment is to her a miserable one. 
She has no relations in England, no money but the 
few pounds of salary that are due to her, and if she 
is dismissed from Porchester Terrace, she has nothing 
but an unknown, unfriendly world before her. At 
her companion's last speech^ however, it dawns upon 
her that he is not inclined to be an enemy. She looks 
up at him, and says : 

''I think you mean to be kind to me, Colonel 
Markham." 

" Of course I do, my dear. I hope I have never 
been unkind to any woman — not in cold blood, at 
least," adds the Colonel, recollecting that that very 
morning he had, in his wrath, told his JuUa to go to 
the deviL '' And I should wish to be doubly kind to 
you, for I have gathered from the girls that you have 
no parent alive, and that, in point of fact, you are 
quite alone in the world." 
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" Yes, that is true." 

"Then, excuse me for saying so — but don't you 
think you owe it all the more to yourself to act as 
prudently as possible ?" 

Ellen blushed. 

"But I don't acknowledge I have acted iin- 
prudently/* she says. " Why shouldn't 1 meet Lord 
Emerald. It isn't surely wrong for a young woman 
to speak to a gentleman." 

" By George 1" thinks the Colonel, " this girl's an 
ingenue. She doesn't know what's what, any more 
than a child ! she's just as ignorant of forms and 
ceremonies, and she's only led by instinct — ^pure in- 
stinct. Well, well, after all, it's an instinct for a 
young woman to have a lover, as it is for a duck to 
take to water, or for old Stiverton at the dockyard 
to take to brandy and water." 

Major Stiverton is really the yoimger man of 
the two, but the Colonel, who doesn't like him, 
always calls him " old." 

" My dear Miss Heywood," he adds aloud, " I'm an 
old fellow, old enough to be your father, and 
believe me, I wish you well. Now don't be angry, 
but just tell me, have you often met Lord Emerald ?" 

It is impossible to talk for many minutes to 
Colonel Markham, except, of course, during one of 
his explosions without being impressed by his good- 
nature and his bonJuymi^. And Ellen, at his last 
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question, cannot help smiling, a little uncomfortably 
paihaps, but still she smiles. 

^Wiijt Colonel Markham/' she says, rather 
roguishly, "I might as weU be a Cathdie, and be 
going to confession." 

^ It's bett^ than confession, my dear," returns the 
other, "for I shall content myself with advice, and 
impose no penance. Come, tell me the truth, are 
you in the habit of meeting his lordship f" 

*' I have met him several times." 

" Since when r 

■ * Since the day he lunched with us." 

The Colonel groans. His wife was right, then. 
It is all his own fault. He owns this, and sees that 
he must come straight to the point. 

*• My dear young lady," he says, and his red face 
gets redder than ever as he feels that he must seem 
to the girl beside him impertinently inquisitive, 
" you said just now that you thought I meant to be 
kind to you. Believe me, it is kindness, and not 
curiosity that makes me ask these questions. 
Does Lord Emerald, I mean, talk nonsense to you ? 
In point of fact, has he been making love to you ?" 

Ellen likes the Colond, but she feels that this is 
profanation. To give her heart to her young lover, 
on the lonely rise, with the romantic turf under her 
feet, and nothing but the solemn, leafless trees around 
her one minute, and the next to have it probed 
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and sounded by an elderly gentleman with a purple 
face^ on prosaie pavement^ and unromantic situation^ 
is too great a contrast. A&d the Colonel calls it 
nonsense, too — calls Emerald's sweet protestations 
of love, the one comfort of her dreary life, talking 
nonsensa It is too much. 

"Let me go away," she cries. "Let Mrs. Mark- 
ham — ^let her. send me off! I'm ready to go — I had 
rather, much rather. For I can't, indeed I can't, 
talk to you about these things." 

Her voice breaks, and tears come into her eyes. 

Her companion is looking fixedly at her, and he 
sees the gathering tears. A guilty feeling steals over 
him, and he feels for the moment tremendously 
ashamed of himself. Woman's tears are a weapon 
he is utterly unable to contend against. Perhaps 
because he has not had much experience of them ; 
for Mrs. Markham is not of the crying kind, and 
trusts rather to the sharpness of her tongue than to 
her lachrymal glands. It is true she has generally 
come off the conqueror ; but, if dhe had only known 
it, she might have won her little victories ten times 
as easily if she had attacked her antagonist with salt 
water instead of vinegar. 

" I'm a brute," says the Cdonel aloud ; " a . . . ." 
But, recollecting himself, he checks the word that 
was trembling on his lips ; and, bethinking himself 
of iLs pantomimic substitute, dashes the ferule of his 
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umbrella with amazing energy against the paving- 
flags. "A brute ! Pray don't cry. I only wanted to- 
know for your own good. But I must ask again ; I 
must, indeed. Yet I wish you would trust me. Upon 
my soul and honour, Miss Heywood, I want to be 
your friend, your father, you know, and all that sort 
of thing." 

Ellen has had time to calm herself, and she is a 
little ashamed of her outburst. She cannot help 
seeing, too, that her companion's intentions are sin- 
cerely kind. She looks up and says gently : 

" Yes, I know. I believe you mean to be good to 
me. ' 

" Upon my soul, I do. A motherless girl, a child 
in years and experience ; and an old soldier ! Dam- 
nation !" 

The umbrella was duly raised, but this time the 
Coloners volubility beat the ferule by a short head. 

'' I beg your pardon, my dear, I mean I ought to 
be shot if I didn't. But listen to me for one moment. 
I won't ask any more questions, I will only give you 
a little advice ; advice that's well meant, and that'a 
worth hearing, I know the world. Miss Heywood ; 
I've seen it, watched it for five -and -fifty years; 
studied it, residing in many parts of the globe ; sur- 
veyed it from China to Peru — ^not that I've ever been 
in South America, by-the-bye, it's a figure of speech. 
But never mind that. Will you listen to me ?" 
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"I should be very ungrateful if I didn't," says 
Ellen. 

"That's right, my dear. You're a sensible girl, 
and I'm devilish sorry I made you cry just now. 
Now I am not going to put any questions, or ask to 
be your confidant. I'll merely first suppose a case ; 
put you quite out of the question, you know. 
Humph! ha!" 

And the Colonel pauses ; for he is not accustomed 
to this kind of inquiry work, emd finds it a little diffi- 
cult to start his first essay at fiction founded on fact. 

"Ha! I've got it! Now listen. Miss Hey wood. 
Ill suppose you're not my governess at all, but that 
another young lady is. Well, this other young lady 
is very good-looking, devilish pretty in point of fact ; 
and she has attracted the attention of a young scape- 
grace who comes to the house, who, unUke every 
TiCapegrace, thinks a great deal of money, and who, 
though he has plenty of. his own, will never — you 
may take my word for it — ^marry a girl who can't add 
money-bag to money-bag, and bring a fortune of he© 
own to swell the fortune of her husband. — Hush, my 
dear ; I name nobody; this is all out of my own head. 
But let me get on. — The scapegrace dogged the foot- 
steps of the pretty young governess when she went 
out, insinuated himself into her confidence — it wasn't 
difficult, for she was as innocent as she was pretty 
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— and persuaded her to meet him in p&rlta eoA other 
lonely places more than once." 

Here Ellen begins to look indignant again. 

"I never went anywhere but to Eensfngtott 
Gardens," she says in a low voice. 

But the Colonel continues, without noticing the in- 
terruption: 

" The pretty young lady thought the scapegrace the 
best and noblest young matt under the sun. And 
when he told her that he loved her — it's so easy to 
say so to a pretty girl — her innocent little heart be- 
lieved him, and she very nearly really Idved liim." 

Ellen puts her hand over het e&r. 

" I never told you that, Coloael Markfcamj. I can- 
not hear any more." 

But the Colonel simply lays his hand on hef anfi, 
replaces it gently by her side, and goes gravely on. 

" The pretty young lady knew very litt!6 about 
life, and though she naturally considered the marriagie 
service was to be the end of her little romance, dhe 
was very young and very patient, and she would have 
been quite content to wait a year, two' years, three 
years, till it pleased his lordship, the sca]^graoe; to 
hold out his hand and ask her to be good enough fo^ 
accompany him to church. In the meantime she 
thought she would go on govemessing, loving the 
scapegrace with all her heart, and holding iuneciont 
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little meetings with him that nobody else in the wide 
world was to know anything at all about." 

Ellen doesn't interrupt the speaker any more. On 
the contrary, she is now listening very earnestly, and 
wondering with all her powers of wonder how the 
rough unromantic-looking old soldier had managed to 
get such a clue to the secret dreams of her heart. 
Poor little girl ! she doesn't know that his cue is the 
replica for the many millionth times of the many 
million cases of the many millions of other women. 

*^ Well," continues the narrator, " this sort of thing 
went on for a little time, and the young man's hold 
over the girl's heart was becoming stronger and 
stronger. He liked her well enough — nobody could 
help liking her — ^but he had already liked twenty 
others just as much, and I don't believe he had the 
smallest intention in the world of making her his 
wife. Of course, however, he kept all this to himself. 
What he did intend he alone could have positively 
told us, but if he didn't mean to marry her he tauit 
have eiiher intended one fine day. wS he got tir^ 
of her, to ride away and break her heart, or to stop 
and do worse !" 

Colonel Markham agiain pauses. 

Ellen does not exactly understand the meaning of 
bis last words, but the picture he has roughly put 
before her seems very terrible, and she sighs. 

The other goes on : 

12 
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" In the meantime the young girl -teas running a 
great risk. If the lady in whose family she lived had 
found out that she held stolen interviews with this 
Lord Emerald — a man moving in a much higher 
sphere than herself — ^she would have been very 
angry, and would certainly have sent her governess 
away, sent her away without any recommendation 
to assist her in getting another engagement. For 
women, my dear — I'm certain — are often deuced 
uncharitable to one another. Perhaps Lord Emerald 
calculated on this." 

" Oh ! no, no !" interrupted Ellen, breathlessly. 

" You think not ?" says the Colonel ; " well, 1 don't 
say so for certain, but it's very possible. The young 
man knew the world, and if the young girl had been 
sent away in disgrace, had found herself friendless and 
homeless in this heartless city, it would certainly have 
helped to place her in his power. Fortunately for 
my pretty young lady, however, a stupid old fellow, 
who hadn't a bad heart though, and who took a good 
deal of interest in her, who was in point of fact the 
only kind of guardian she had in the world, happened 
to find out what was going on. At the risk of offend- 
ing the young governess, he spoke to her plainly, 
shortly, too shortly, perhaps, but at any rate he tried 
to open her eyes. He told her that her lover was his 
father's only son, that his father was a rich noble- 
man, that he was his father's heir, and that if he 
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meant to marry her there was no reason why he 
shouldn't put an immediate end to a state of things 
that was more or less compromising her, release her 
from her present dependent life, and at once make her 
his wife. If, on the other hand, he has found it im- 
possible to marry her, then it was clearly his duty to 
at once bid her good-bye. She took her stupid old 
friend's advice, and soon found an opportunity of 
speaking to her lover. 

"Here, my dear child," adds Colonel Markham, 
" my story ends. I don't recollect what the young 
man said or did. But it must have been on6 of three 
things. Either he was a true man and he married 
her, or he was an honest ma» and he bade her good- 
bye, or he was a scoundrel and he did neither, but 
put her off with empty words, and still continued to 
dangle after her, patiently but secretly biding his 
time, and careless of what trouble, what disgrace, and 
what misery he was bringing upon her innocent 
head/' 

The speaker stops, turns round, faces his com- 
panion, and looks hard at her. Ellen is very pale 
and looks very serious. 

"Thank you. Colonel Markham," she says; "I 
think you have made a very great mistake about the 
hero of your story, but I am very grateful for your 
kind advice, and part of it I will take as soon as I 

12—2 
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can. la the meantime^ is all this to remain quite a 
secret between us for the present ?" 

'' My dear child, I always keep my promises. I 
won't say a word to anybody." 

" You are very generous." 

'' And you will tell me what is the result of taking 
nay advice ?" asks the Colonel. 

" I will, I promise you," 

" That's a good girl ; now run home." 

Ellen looks at her watch. 

'' It is a quarter to one/' she cries, " and I ought to 
have been in Norfolk Terrace at half-past. Willie 
and Charlie will have come without me, and I shall 
get scolded." * 

" m tell you a secret," says the Colonel ; " Mrs. 
Markham was going out to lunch to-day* You won't 
find her at home, and she won't know you were late. 
When the cat's away, you know, the mice may play 
without getting snapped up." 

And the Colonel chuckles, takes ofiT his hat and 
marches away. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE DENOXTJEMENT. 




E have digressed, and must now return to 
that eventful time when the marriage of 
the heiress and Lord Emerald was draw- 
ing towards completion. Congratulations 
and notes flowed and poui*ed in from all sides, and 
every hour was filled up with either examining the 
costly oljets d'art forwarded by friends and relatives, 
or attending Madame Boche and Elise to tiy on the 
sundry articles of apparel which usually stock the 
wardrobe of an intended bride — the lace veil being 
one eflfpecial point of discussion. 

On the 11th of October, outside the famous church 
called St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, was observed a crowd 
to witness the usual formality which therein takes 
place, namely, a wedding. And Heaven only knows 
how many hearts are united, instead of hands. 

''Stand on one side, will you/' asad. the 
severe police, stationed on each side of the entrance 
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of the sacred edifice, " and let the ladies pass, will 
you V 

As the bridesmaids make their welcome ap- 
pearance shortly after, there was a general stir and 
bustle, the bride leaning on the arm of a handsome 
old gentleman, who with great difficulty extricated 
himself from all the costly lace and furbelows with 
which the lovely bride was encased. Having at last 
done so, the bride appeared to the vulgar gaze of all, 
rich and poor. 

" Lor," said they, " ain't she a love !" And before 
a response, the church doors were closed to doom two 
hearts for better or worse, as might be. Presently 
the Church doors were again thrown open, and the 
happy pair, amidst the shout of the crowd, start oflF 
again for the bride's residence for breakfast. 

All the company gradually drove off towards the 
same rendezvous, where the health and happiness of 
the newly wedded pair was drank with enthusiasm, 
and after the usual speeches and compliments to all 
the parties concerned, the bride gave the signal for 
departure, to doff the wedding garb for the travelling 
one, and bid adieu to the sorrowing friends and 
parents. 

How many would gladly have returned and 
retraced those steps could they have looked 
ahead and seen the sorrow and misery in store for 
them ! Oh youth, why not consider before entering 
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into that most solemn and fatal ordeal ! Nowadays 
girls think whether they love or not, they must enter 
into the marriage state, and the first man who 
asks a girl, they accept, and without a spark of love 
in their constitutions. No wonder we turn round 
now and see the misery, husband and wife always 
bickering, never giving way to one another, or sootL 
ing away a likely storm. If women would but look 
«,nd not shut their eyes to these matters, how different 
the atmosphere of the homes one now enters. We 
should hear nothing of the divorce court and quarrels 
that now take place; all would be harmony 
within. 

The carriage and four has just driven up to the 
door, and the usual linkman and red carpet to protect 
the dresses from the wheel, rushes up to the side of 
the well-appointed turn-out, as the now man and 
wife, amidst a shower of rice and shoes, enter it, and 
the door is slammed, and off the horses start to tlie 
nearest railway station to pass that blessed time 
<5alled the "Honey-moon." Why that period ever 
produced that name, history, I believe, has never 
divulged or analysed that fact. 

It would indeed be an exceeding painful task to 
enumerate the fearful disputes that shortly after took 
place between those who had plighted their troth, 
until death did them part. Alas! as it too often 
happens, the pair found out their fatal mistake — 
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the man having married for the fortune, the woman to- 
raise herself in a higher sphere : both soon regretted 
the step they had taken. The ruling passion again 
came forward with greater vigour, and Emerald shortly 
left his newly married wife for the Continent^ where> 
at the saloons at Monaco and Homburg, he managed 
to spend the whole of his wife's ample fortune. 
Bumour, with its ever busy tongue, had been very 
busy with the affairs of this ill-assorted couple, and 
in a short time an announcement was seen in most 
of the fashionable newspapers to the following effect: — 

*' Sepaeation in High Life. — ^We understand that 
a noble viscount and his amiable viscountess are about 
to separate. The on dit is that incompatibility of 
temper is the cause, although others have assured us 
that recent losses at Monaco and total neglect of his 
wife are the real causes." 

"Why! what the dickens does this mean?" ex- 
claimed Colonel Markham, as his attention was 
riveted by this announcement in the columns of 
Truth- "That confirms the report I heard at the 
club. It is that scoundrel Emerald." 

" I always told you so," responded Mrs. Markham. 
" And quite sure am I that he was carrying out some 
scandalous affsiir whilst we were at Llangollen and 
here." 
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Colonel Markham threw down Trutii, muttering 
choice language to himself. At last his better feelings 
took possession of him^ and, with a half sigh and groan, 
he exclaimed: 

"Poor deluded girl EeaUy that fellow Emerald 
ought to be horsewhipped; and I shall call him out 
myself to-morrow. Fancy the rascal making himself 
out as a single m£m, and drawing her affections towards 
himself — ^'tis too bad to talk of, much less to have 
taken pUce; but he is an insinuating, agreeable fellow. 
His poor wife I pity from the bottom ojf my heart." 

The next day about nine o'clock came a double rap 
at Viscount Emerald's door, and so great was the noise 
that his lordship, who was stiU napping, started up 
and exclaimed : 

" Great Heavens ! what's that row ?" 

His servant shortly after appeared with a note, 
which he carelessly threw upon the table, knowing 
that he dare not venture to awake his master, whom 
he discovered the night before was not in the best of 
tempers ; and was about to retire, when his lordship 
shouted : 

" Briggs, what's up ?" 

"Don!t know, my lord; but here's a note just 
come !" 

" Oh ! give it me !" he said with a yawn ; " then 
that was the noise I heard just now ?" 

" Yes," replied Briggs. 
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Lord Emerald opens the missive, and exclaims : 

" I am in for it at last ! What shall I do ? Of 
course I must accept Colonel Markham's challenge, or 
I shall be called a coward : I am not that, though I 
may he a rou4. Briggs," shouted Lord Emerald, 
"bring me paper, ink, and pen!" and he speedily 
replies to Colonel Markham that he will meet him 
two days following in Paris, about a mile from the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

This note he desires Briggs to be kind enough to 
see is properly delivered into Colonel Markham's own 
hands. After Briggs' departure, Emerald sits down in 
his arm-chair, and, positively for the first time in his 
giddy life, turns matters ovJr, and considers what on 
earth he should do. To back out of the affair was 
quite out of the question ; he had accepted the chal- 
lenge, and how could he get away from home ? The 
actual getting away — that was easy enough ; had he 
not sometimes been away for weeks, months ? But 
now he was in danger. Suppose he was a dead man 
in two days ; he did not Uke the thought of this, and 
he gave a shudder. 

" Besides, I must tell my long-suffering wife how I 
am placed should emything really happen to me — or, 
shall I not ? No," said he ; "I may come out not 
winged ; so I'll decide not to mention it to her, and 
she will think I am only gone on one of my usual 
tours." 
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Presently Emerald arouses himself^ and rin^ his 
belL 

Briggs again appears. 

" Briggs, pack up my traps, and be ready to start 
with me for Paris in two days." 

Briggs answers his lordship, and asks : 

" For how long V 

" Can't say," said he ; " may be a day or two, or 
may be weeks." 

Briggs lifted up his eyelids, but remained mute, 
wondering how his Jane would get on without his 
presence all that time. 

Lord Emerald goes downstairs to the breakfast- 
room, and finds his wife already seated there, eating 
her usual fare. 

She looked up when Emerald appeared upon the 
scene, and asked why he gave her the pleasure of his 
company, " So unusual a circumstance I" she added. 

" Oh," said he, " I am off in a short time on one of 
my tours." 

Lady Emerald replied not — wise female; but a 
close observer would have discovered a slight tremble 
in the upper lip, and a tear within the gentle eye. 

"Stupid thing!" thought he, as he looked at his 
wife's downcast face; "she is enough to provoke a 
saint. Why can't she say she won't have it, instead 
of replying not ?" 
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Axe women always wise in so doing ? There is the 
time women want that valuable gift called tact ; and 
how few, how very few, possess that most enviable 
quality ! A woman with tact will prevent a quairel 
and no end of disagreeable matrimonial doings. 

A grey, dull morning in Paris: and before the 
thousand and one are bestirring, a fiacre is observed 
travelling towards the end of the Bois ; and shortly 
before that one, another is seen to approach the same 
place. Presently, four men — Lord Emerald and 
friend, and Colonel Markham and friend — ^make their 
way to the same place ; and when the usual prelimi- 
nacies have been made, a shot is heard ringing through 
the now cleared atmosphere. Lord Emerald has shot 
upwards ; but Colonel Markham has winged his bird, 
and Lord Emerald is seen falling to the ground, with 
blood oozing from a wound in the side — the ball 
having passed through his side into the ground he feU 
upon— and, with a groan, he exclaimed : 
« I am a dying man ! Send for my wife !" 
Colonel Markham did not mean to have marked 
his lordship so severely, and rushed up to try, with 
his friends, to assist him into the fiacre, which, with 
difficulty, was at last accomplished ; and Lord Emerald 
was conveyed home to his apartment before any of 
the gay world were astir. 



tb:e benoujement. isd 

In a weak voice Emerald begged of Colond 
Markham to write and beg his wife to come over, 
and to explain that he had met with an accident, 
and hoped that she wonld come and try and nurse 
him. 

All was confusion in Porchester Terrace when, at 
the usual hour of breakfast^ a telegram was handed to 
Lady Emerald telling her of his lordship's sad acci- 
dent. What does not the postal telegram bring? 
Sometimes good news, more often sad; sometimes 
the birth of an heir ; sometimes the death of a friend, 
husband, or brother. It is indeed an instrument of 
joy or sorrow. Unlike the telephone, which brings 
sweet sounds and music^ so the telegraph has, like 
everything else in this world, its antidote. 

Lady Emerald orders her luggage and maid to be 
in readiness for the next packet from Dover to Calais, 
and, poor woman I little dreams of what she will have 
to go through ; but she prepares herself always for 
the worst in all things connected with this weary and 
£^ life. Hours pass, and must pass, before she can 
arrive at her lord and master's apartment in the Bue 
de la Paix, where the cruel telegram b^ed her to 
come. 

At last the weary train stopped at the Paris station, 
and Lady Emerald at once espied Briggs upon 
the platform. It took but one moment for Lady 
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Emerald to at once see that there was something very- 
bad to communicate. 

" Well, Briggs ! and hoVs his lordship ?" 

"Please, me lady, he's as bad as can be, and 
anxious for your ladyship's arrival." 

12, Sue de la Paix, is at last reached, and the door 
is cautiously opened to prevent any extra noise. 
Lady Emerald is at once led into the apartment 
which is nearly dark, except one glimmer from a 
window by the side of the bed, on which the invalid 
is apparently sleeping. 

Presently a murmur is heard : 

"Has she come? or will she not heed my last 
word ? Will God leave me here to die in the arms of 
perfect strangers ; or wUl He listen to my prayer ?*' 

" Dear Emerald, I am near you and will never 
leave you !" 

" Oh ! listen, darling, before you say this. I have 
a confession to make to you — 



II 



" Stay, do not say a word. Ill not listen." 
. " Oh ! hold my hand, darling ! I feel faint !" and 
Emerald falls back in his wife's arms, to all appear- 
ance senseless. 

After a few moments he opens his eyes, and gazes 
upon his wife's placid brow. 

"Come nearer/' whispered he. "You recollect, 
that girl— Ellen Heywood ?" 
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" Do not mention her/' said his wife, " to me, at 
least.** 

" Yes," he said, " I must. She was not to blame. 
I was the demon who lured her on. She did not 
know that I had a dear wife — so excuse her and 
blame me, and, when I am gone, try for my sake to 
see her yet once again, and tell her how much a man 
can regret the past ; and IVe left in my last will a 
small annuity, to enable her to live wherever she deems 
best. And now, darling, that IVe relieved my mind 
so far, can you do the charitable act yourself, and for- 
give me all the misery IVe been the means of ever 
causing you ? Take me, darling, to your heart once 
more-my time is getting short." 

As Lord Emerald says this he tries to sit up, and 
pants for breath. Just at this moment the doctor 
enters. Lady Emerald rushes to him to ask if there 
is no hope. 

" None, madame, none ! I am only glad you have 
arrived in time to see your husband alive." He walks 
forward and feels the patient's pulse. "Half an 
hour," he said, " and all will be over." 

Lady Emerald gently goes to the bedside. Faintly 
her husband says : 

''lift me up, and let me see the sun set" 
(which just then was gradually setting its last 
rays upon the opposite side of the small apart* 
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Dftent). "Can Heaven forgive me, dearest, do you 
think r 

** Yes, dear heart, put your trust in Him alone, and 
all will vet be welL" 

Lord Emerald sinks back in his wife's arms, and 
all is over. 



THE END. 
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